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TERMS OF 4s:; Unstamped, 3s.: 
— 
Vor. XVI.—No. 312. | 


Birth. 
On the 30th November, at 28, York-street, Cheetham-hill-road, 
Manchester, Mrs. Herman Wulfson, of a son. 


PRIDAY, DECEMBER 7, 1860—KISLEV 2). 5621. 
BRIGHTON. 
M* M. S. NUREMBERG begs to announce that he has 


Impressed Stamp, 46 64. 


Price ‘ 


STaMPen. 


JEWISH Female required as SERVANT : here 
_ under servant is kept. Would be bed to cupasistend 
cooking, and management of children, and ad. 


taken a house, No. 16, Devonshire-place, Brighton, (imme- 
ately opposite the Synagogue) to which he will REMOVE or the 


On Saturday morning last, Ist Dec., the wife of the Rev. A. Fs 
Mendes, of a son. | 


Married, 
On the 29th Nov., at 29, Argyle-street, by the Rev. Mr. Piza, Mr. 
Myer Piuto, of City-road, London, to Mrs. A, Myers, of Broughton- 
oad, Manchester. 
Died 


On the 90th ult., in her 83rd year, Julia, relict of the late John 
Solomon, L’sq., of Queen’s-row, Pentonville, and Long-lane, West 
Smithfield, deeply regretted by her family and all who cnew her. 

Qn the 30th November, 1860, in the 82nd year of his age, Mr. 
Simon Moses, of 9, Benner-street, Commercial-road East, London, 
much lamented by his family and friends, 

On the 2nd inst., Fanny, second daughter of B. M. de Solla, 
#64., of Brecknock-crescent, Camden Town, aged five years. 


ANTED, by the BRIGHTON Hebrew Congregation, 
a READER, who is also competent to give instruction im 
Hebrew language. | 
to to the Wardens, Synagogue Chambers, 
Devonshire-place, Brighton. 


NTED a GENTLEMAN fally competent to discharge 
the duties of LECTURER to this Congregation. Salary, 
£3090 per annum. 
Ap sliéations to be sent to the President, Mr. J. Phillips, Peach- 
field House. 
Birmingham, August lth, 1860. 


SiR PAUL PINDAR BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 
Founpep 15#1. 
T a Meeting of the Committee of the above Society, held 
on ‘Tuesday, Nov. 27, 1860, Mr. ‘Marcus Pool, President, in 
e chair, a TESTIMONIAL was presented to Mr. SIMON 
MAGNUS, of 6, New street, Bishopsgate, in acknowledgment of 
the valuable services rendered to the Charity for a number of years, 
Resolved to be advertised in the * Jewish Chronicle. 


JEWS' ORPHAN ASYLUM. 
TENTER GROUND, GOODMAN'S FIELDS. 
T «a Mecting of the Committee of the above Charity, 
(convened for the purpose of receiving applications from 
chiliren deprived of both parents) held on SUNDAY, the 25th 
November, 0621—1860, 


| 


LEWIS JACOBS, Esq., President, in the Chair, 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed, with 
the following amendment :— 

2 T hat the. resolution declaring that Yacancies be declared for the 
admission of Four Children deprived of both Parents, be altered as 

llows :— 
™ « Petitions were then read on behalf of the following children :— 

1. Barnett Lipschutz, aged 10 years, 


| 


25th of December instant. 


@ 


JEWISH VOLUNTEER RIFLE COMPANIES. 


T a MEETING held at ZETLAND-HALL on TUES- 
DAY, the 4th instant, 


Mr. B. LAZARUS in the Chair, 
The following RESOLUTIONS were proposed and unanimously 


carried : | 

“ That the Volunteer Movement having become a national institu- 
tion, and as every class of Her Majesty's subjects have afforded 
it their ng pe for the purpose of the defence of their country, 
it is deemed advisable that Her Majesty's subjects professing 
the Jewish faith should manifest their loyalty and patriotism 
by joining the ranks of the Volunteer forces,” 

“ That, in order to carry out the foregoing resolution ina manner 
that would be creditable to ours@:ves as Jews and Englishmen, 
co-religionists are requested to enrol themselves as Members of 
Jewish Companies ; and the said Companies to be attached to 
an existing corps.” 

“That, in order to carry out the foregoing resolutions, it will be 
essential that a number of Gentlemen present be requested to 
form themselves into a Committee for conducting and regu- 
lating the proposed Jewish Companies; and that they have the 
power of adding to their number.” | 

The following Gentlemen were elected Members of a Committee, | 
with power to add to their number: 

B. Lazarus, late Devonshire Artillery; B. Rubenstein, Queen's, 
Westminster; B. I. Isaacs, Captain Jamaica Militia; L. Isaacs, 
Captain 4th Middlesex; J. Norden, Victoria Rifles; J. Maurice, 
Victoria Rifles; H. Solomon, London Volunteer Brigade; N. Sal- 
mon, Royal National Rifles; 8. M. Lazarus, Hon. Sec., pro. tem. 

Intending Members are requested to apply at head-qnarters 
MANSELL-STREET, GOODMAN'S Fraps. where a Member will be 
m attendance every evening from 7 until 9 o'clock p.m. to enrol 
new Members. 

Those Gentlemen who have already joined are requested to meet. 
at head-quarters at $ o'clock in the evening until further nouce, 

By order, 


Ve 


S, M. LAZARUS, Ifon. Sec, 


Buack Horse Yarn, ALDGarTeE. 
Parroy.—The Rev. Dr. ADLER, Chief Rabbi. 


HE Public is respectfully informed that the SOUP 
KITCHEN is OPEN for the Season. The days of Distri- 

bution are MONDAYS and WEDNESDAYS, from six till eight in 
the evening, and on FRIDAYS front @léven till one. The visits of 
any persons interested in the charity will be gratifying to the Com- 
mittee, who earnestly solicit contributions towards its support. 

Donors of Five Guineas are entttled to a Permanent Ticket. 
entitling the holder to two portions at each distribution. 


Amount of Donations already advertised £168 06 


dress, stating wages required and other parti 
Eoq., 73, Deansgate, Manchester. 9- Moms, 


gyal SITUATION as COOK in a Gentleman’s 
#amily by a person who th l 
siness in allits branches. Can 


lace, A 


HE Parents of a YOUNG GIRL. a Jew 
in h 
year, are desirous of PLACING HER in SHOUSE, whee 
she would acquire Industrious and Business Habits, and the 


acer n rade. She is capabl 
ponding in the Engiish, French, and German languages, yt 


preferred, N.B.—Drapery or Fancy Trade 


Shrubbery Villas, Church street, Lower Edmonton, 
RS. ESSINGER and the Misses SOLOMON inform 
their friends that they have taken spacious premises at the 
above address, at a short distance from Mr. H. N. SOLOMON 
where they intend to open a BOARDING SCHOOL for a limited 
number of YOUNG LADIES, They offer all the advantages of a 
home circle, combined with instruction by able teachers, and a 
strict religioas and moral training. For cards of terms, apply to 


Mr. H. N. Solomon, Upper Edmonton, or to Mr. Mauri 
men, 16, W.C 


ESDAMES MEYER’S ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG 
_ LADIES, under the patronage of the Rev. Dr. Leb. Chief 
Rabbi of Belgium, Ik, Rue de Zerezo, Faubourg de Cologne 
BRUSSELS, Belgium.—The instruction comprises Religion, the 
French, German, and English Languages, and the usual branches 
of education. The situation is extremely salubrious, 

For terms (which are moderate) and farther particulars, address, 


Mr. Ad. Souveine, Professor of Languages. 1]. ¥ ; 
New North-road. l Murray street, 


9, Carlton Hill Villas, Camden-Road, N. 
REPARATORY BOARDING SCHOOL, conducted by 
Mesdames HARTOG and LEO. Parents and Guardians will 
find this Establighment, unique in the Jewish communit , & desira- 
ble home for their young Sons, more especially those deprived of 
maternal care, as the number of pupils is strictly limited, and the 
enjoy all the comforts and careful tending of home, combined wit 


sound elementary instruction, fitting them to enter any public 
school, | 


Quarter to commence from the day of entrance, 


DANCING, DEPORTMENT, AND CALISTHENIC 
EXERCISES. 
\ LAVINIA BERTRAND’'S Seleet Classes in the 
: above accomplishments are heldat he 


appointment, and Schools and Families attended in town an 
country. 


: c “a | Messrs. N. M. Roths- Master Albert Benjamin 6 6 \ USIC.—Monsieur HENRI HARTOG, premier prix du 
The orphan child of Levin child and Sons 50 O00) Mr. P. Lawrance » 2. _ Conservatoire de Bruxelles, and pupil and 
2, Saul Nathan, age 4 years, A Friend, per Mr. Moss » Lawrance Levy .. 2 2 0| Wieniawski, -_ to announce that he continues giving LESSONS 
| 3. Louisa Nathan, ” | Ansell... .. 20 00] ,, Sampson Lucas .. 2 20) the VIOLIN and PIANO-FORTE, and in SINGING. Schools 
a per haniel and Rebécca Nathan 1 Messrs. De Pass and » i. L Mocatta - 2 20) attended. References to pupils. AH communications res ecting 
The orphan children of Nat Gosia’: 10 00] David Marks Engagements and pupils to be addressed to Mr. Hartog’s residence, 
of ‘named Lady Rothschild .. 10 00) ,, B. Solomons, Albe- 5, Palsgrave place, Temple Bar, W.C, 
be admitted as inmates Of this Asy Mr.8. M.Samuel .. 10 00 marle-street — 
Babseriptions », Barnett Meyers .. 5 50 Now in the Press, and shortly will be Published, {Price 10s, 6d, 
man’s fields ; and at the —. Westminster Bank (Eastern; » @ Olen 110 HE BOOK OF LIFE, AND ANSWER OF THE 
branch), 87, High-street, Whitechapel. o} Subscriptions, £1 1s Messrs, Defries and Mr. Jacques Ely 1 10 PONGUE, Hebrew and English, 2nd edition; being a com- 
Life Governorship, Annual Subscrip Sons es 3 80]. Henry Harris 1 10| plete and Family Devotion, adap for the 
By order, : : Messrs. Joseph Bros... 3 30 Isaac Jacobs 1 1 0} Use Of the sick, and for those who attend them in their dying mo- 
Dec. 5th, 5621—1860. J. SALOMONS, Secretary. A Friend, nak Rey. M. 8 M. Joshua .. oe | ments ; with a compendium of the several laws and wat Sa Fas to 
Pale —— Mr. Philip Salomons ., 3 30) ,, MorrisS.Joseph.. 1 10 be observed on such mournful occasions, ‘and prayers said.on the 
JEWS’ ORPHAN ASYLUM, . Keizer .. 3 00| , LouisI.Lyons .. 1 1 0) graves of departed relatives, &c. Carefully Revised. By the Rev. 
R GROUND, GOODMAN'S FIELDS. Mr. Abm, Mocatta .. 3 00) ,, 3, Phillips,Holborn 1 1 0} ASCHER. Subscribers to the above work will please apply 
ANTED, MASTERS and MISTRESSES for several | ,, F. D. Mocatta to the author, 9, Magdalen-row, Goodman's-fields, E. 
In lieu of distributing rs. Josiah Solomon .. 
W Boys and Girls—inmates of the above Asylum. Liberal | riminate alms at Mr.J-Abrahams 106) JOEL, 
remiums given. synagogue, on the oc- J. Assenheim NGL N BOOKSELLER, STATIONE 
For farther particulars apply to the Secretary, of the anniver- Mr.Simon Magnus... 10 6 “ENGRAVER, AND LITHOGRAPHER, 
22, Greut Prescot-street, E. : sary of the death of a » HenryJ.Solomon.. . W oy aw 42, Fore-streer, Crry. 
Father, 35 Wertheimer .. 106 [GS to call the attention of Schools and the public gene- 
JUNIOR PHILANTHROPIC SOCIETY, 10 0 J to the following valuable WORKS he has now on hand— 
ici Boys and Girls. Mr, Solomon Dcenjamim er Jewis ronicle. viZ., Pieciotto’s Catechism, Pyke’s Scripture History, Sabbath Even- 
For aaa ea Miss Benjamin and A Lady and Gentleman 2 © 0| ings at Home, Hebrew Vocabulary, Myers’ Questions and Answers 
sp Sister 0 Mr. Jo n Moss.. 1 on the Gid Testament, Dr. Raphall’s Post-Biblical History of the 
» Charlotte Benjami 40 Jews (2 vols.), Mrs. Rothschild’s Prayers and Meditations, Dias’s 


| UNDS are immediately REQUIRED to enable the Com- 
i mittee to provide ce. necessary PREMIUMS in several 
deserving cases, which must otherwise be refused. 
Upwerds of twenty children are now serving under indentures 
cluded by this society. 
Tbe last ‘aandal ns, (Feb., 1860), with full details, may be 
obtained on application to Mr. Lawrance D. Phillips, President, 22, 
Russell place, Fitzroy-square; Mr. H. H. Collins, Treasurer, 61, 
Torcington-square ; or Mr. éh Solomon, Hon. Sec., 54, Coleman- 
street, City; by either of whom Contributions will be gratefully 


acknowledged. 
The following have been received since the last report .— 


Donations will be thankfully received by Mr. Philip Beyfus, 
President, 91, City-road; Mr. Moss Ansell, Vice-President, 1+, 
Minories; Mr. Jonas Jacobs, Treasurer, 1, St. James’s place, 
Aldgate; by the Members of the Committee ; by the Secretary, 22, 
Great Prescot-street; andat the London and Westminster Bank 
(Eastern Branch), 57, High-street, 
J, SALOMONS, Sec., 


ESTABLISHED 1843. 
CITY FURNITURE WAREHOUSES. 


Letters, and the following books by the Rev. Isaac Leeser, of Phi- 
ladelphia, for whom John A. Joel is the sole agent in England : viz. 
Hebrew leader, Catechism for Younger Children, Sermons (3 vols.) , 
Jews and Mosaic Law, Select Sentences,‘ Pentateuch, Prayers 
(German and Portuguese Editions), and his New Translation of 


the Holy Scriptures, small and large editions, a few complete sew 


of the Occident, published at £12, reduced to £8 8s., and the new 
edition, now publishing in weekly numbers, 17s. per annum. The 


, above Works can be had in every style of Binding. A large and 


weil-selected stock of school end general stationery, &c., always on 
hand, at the lowest remunerative prices. An extensive and miscel. 


Sir F. H. Goldsmid, Mr. P. D. Collins, an. 10 6 91 -to 95, Crty Roan, laneous .ivrary, liberally supplied with the 
Bart., M.P., on. 0 0| , S.J. Phillips ,, 10 6 and S. BEYFUS solicit from the public an Inspection newest works ; sing e subscription, one guinea per annum. News- 
Lady Goldsmid ” 0 0 ” F. Hyam_ ” 10 6 of their STOCK OF FURNITURE. They guarantee the aa > eae _ine mage ewe. oe posted to all parts of the 
David Salomons, Esq., Phillips ” quality of all Goods supplied by them, and exchange aay article not hen orders executed, on the shortest 
M.P. don, 2 © O} ” 10. 6 | approved. 
L. de Jos. Norden | and 8. B. invite a comparison of their prices with any other > aw . 
Mr. L. M. Rothschild ,, 1 1 0| ,, Henry Benjamin,, Country orders, carriage paid, to any part ofthe kingdom. 1, Cuvacu Purace, 
» Sami, Lyons es tg | | Illustrated Catalogues, with 300 engravings, sent post free, gratis, CCADILLY, who begs to inform her City Customers that she has 


MANCHESTER BENEVOLENT FUND, 
baetee atte oal, and other necessaries during the W 
at Committee have much pleasure In announcing the’ 


following DONATIONS to the above fund 3 60 


Donations previously advertised .- 


the deserving resident Poor of Manchester with} 


} treetor, 53, Dauny-Lane, Lonpok; W.C. 


on application, 
Special Estimates and Designs, 


J. COHEN, son and Successor to the late J. Cohen, of 


, 33, Carey-street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, C ter, Builder, 
jumber, Painter, Glazier, House Decorator, General Con- 


arranged to call personally on them for orders every Friday. Ladies 
residing at the West End she will wait upon immediately, on the 
receipt of a note by Post. A selection of ready made Honiton Lace 
Articles always on hand for inspection. 


ISS BENZEQUEN’S PRIVATE BOARDING 
M HOUSE, 10, South Street, Finsb Square, E.C.— 
rd and Residence on modetate terms. Weddings and private 


‘Dr. Davieson .. 1 00 donation, thanks to the of Jewish persuasion for the kind pa- OARD ully 
Isaac A. Franklin, Esq. 10 6 M. Sykes, L’sq. .. tronage they have bestowed on them during the past season, and | F Drawing-rooms and Bed 

Robert Martin, Esq. .. 10 6) A. Leveson, sq: =" "9. 6 | 40 inform them that in addition to the realecoration of the whole | that she has Handsome Kurnises, neers with evere . 

P.L. Ezekiel, Esq. .... 100)Mrs. Jacobson 2 6 | guite of rooms they have erected several lavatories, &c., on the | t let; also vacancies for a few se accom: 
Isaaca, Esq... 100 2 6 | ground floor, and trust that by the strictest attention to the comfort modation m 20, Great 
4 Hore Esq. 2 6} and convenience of their friends they may be again honoured by Poat 
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9 JHWISH CHRONICLE AND HEBREW OBSERVER. 


OUR 


COMMUNAL WEEKLY GOssIP. 


| We deem it right to state that we do not identify oufselvés' with 
our Gorrespondent's opinions.] 

Tur Voiunteer Movement IN THE COMMUNITY. 

“ A Jewish Volunteer,” I see from your last, is opposed 
to the formation of separate Jewish companies. He con- 
siders this inexpedient on general and ‘dn special: Jewish 
grounds. I cannot say in how far Government views the 
organisation of class corps with disfavour; I only know 
that such have been and are being formed with the avowed 
or implied assent of the authorities. Witness the Scotch 
and Welsh rifle corps, the barristers’ company, and the 
Foresters’ briide. Where is not an argument against the 
formation of Jewish companies but it must apply with equal 
foree to that of any other class. Nor can I see how the 
@xiatéice Of Jewish companies would tend to revive a 
sectional spirit, which the community was so long engaged 
in combating. On this point the verdict is clearly against 
the evidence. What the Jewish community so long and 
so perseveringly contended for was precisely the vindication 
of this sectional Jewish spirit. Why did Alderman Salo- 
mons and Baron Rothschild, session after session, refuse to 
take the Parliamentary oath tendered to them, and insisted 
upon being permitted to take an oath consistent with their 
denominationalism, that is, with their sectional views ? 
Because they wished to ‘prove to the world that, whilst 
remaining faithful to their strictly Jewish sectional convi- 
tions, they were yet enabled, and willing to discharge the 
duties of a legislator. To me it is clear that if there be 
co-religionists who hold attendance at brigade evolutions 
on sabbaths and festivals to be inconsistent with their Juda- 
ism, they occupy the same ground with those Jewish 
members of Parliament who considered the taking of a 
certain oath incompatible with their religious convictions, 
and have a right to devise some legal means for harmonis. 
ing their patriotic with their religious duties. If the 
formation of Jewish volunteer companies is to be opposed 
on the ground that it would give colour to the assertion 
that modern Judaism is anti-social, then we must abolish 
all dietary laws, and every badge that distinguishes Israel ; 
for they are undoubtedly most anti-social. 


But “A Jewish Volunteer” believes that drilling on 
sabbath is unnecessary. Granted. But still it must be 
admitted that a volunteer that drills on sabbath, in addition 
to working days, is likely to beoome more efficient than 
the rifleman that does not practise on that day. Is this 
not a temptation to a Jewish volunteer, who at present, to 
make up for the sabbath, cannot drill on Sundays, to dis- 
regard the sacredness, of the day of rest, in order not to be 
behind his Christian comrade? Surrounded at present as 
the Jewish volunteer is by Christian comrades, absorbed as 
he is by their mass, does he not feel doubly drawn to the 
practice on sabbath, first, by the leisure which this day 
affords to him; and secondly, by the persuasion of his 
brother volunteers, or at least, force of example set to him ? 
And if we daily pray to God not to lead us into temptation, 
if we are anxious not to put a stumbling-block in the way 
of the blind, is it not our duty at least to offer our Jewish 
patriots the alternative of enrolling in companies in which 
no inducement to a breach of one of the Ten Command- 
ments would be held out? After all, although drilling on 
sabbath is not necessary, yet attendance at inspections and 
brigade evolutions on sabbaths would be requisite for the 
Jewish volunteer, should he wish to become an efficient 
rifleman. Here everything I asserted and condemned is 
clearly anc distinctly admitted, and yet the very attempt at 
escaping this necessity is denounced on the ground of its 
being impracti¢able—impracticable, no doubt, so far as in- 


dividual volunteers are concerned ; for it can hardly be 


supposed that the officers of any brigade, in making their 
arrangements, would pay any regard to the scruples of any 
solitary Jewish volunteer, that might object to warlike | 
exrcises on sabbaths and festivals. But, on the other hand, 
it remains yet to be seen in how far the brigade authorities 
would pay déference to the conscientious scruples of a corps 
of Jews, or in how far it would be practicable to make an 
agreement with the brigade to be joined, to take in its 
arrangements the scruples of the Jewish body jnto consi- 
deration. Surely the precedents set by the Government, 
by the courts of law, and all authorities, justifies the expec- 
tation that the religious convictions of Jewish companies 
would be respected. 


But then, says “A Jewish Volunteer,” the expense that 


- must be incurred in the formation of a separate Jewish 


company is so great that the organisation becomes an im- 


possibility. If so, what occasion had the “ Volunteer ” to 


waste his time in so elaborately arguing down a project 
that is impossible? The very solicitude with which the 
movement is combatted is likely to raise the belief that, 
after all, the task is not quite Herculean, and that, after 
all, means for its realisation might be found. But, then, 
is attendance in the ranks of any company on Sabbath on 
the part of a Jewish volunteer really a desecration of the 
weekly festival? ‘‘A Jewish Volunther” believes it is 
not. It may be so. But I believe I have as much right 
tomy opinion as your correspondent to his; and I so- 
lemnly declare that, although I have repeatedly read and 
pondered the decalogue, I have not yet been able to dis- 
cover in what way attendance at military inspections on 


_ Sabbath is conducive to its being hallowed; or in what 


manner brigade evolutions on that day can be made to 
harmonise with the rest solemnly enjoined for this weekly 
festival. ‘This view is evidently that taken by our Chris- 
tian feflow-citizens, who, having transferred the sancti 
of the seventh to the first day in the week, carefully ab- 
stain on it from all warlike exercises, alteough it is the 
day on which they enjoy the greatest leisure. I do not 
feel disposed to defend those Jewish members of Parlia- 
ment or magistrates who attend to their duties on Sab- 
baths, although I can seo a very broad and a very clear 


~ line of distinction between their functions and the labours 


devolving upon Jewish volunteers. — | 


THE JEWS IN CHINA. 


(From “ Househdld Words.”) 

Thefe fs a quaintness inthenotion of aJewish colony 
surrounded by Chinese; the fixed among the fixed. 
The fact that such a colony exists, or has existed when 
found, ought to be especially remarked ; for to ethnolo- 
gists and others it may prove a valuable opportunity for 
specalation. «Jews in China, what willithey be like ? 

ll the Jew stand out from the'surrountling uniformity 
of Chinese life, like the one tree of the desert (for which, 
see Panorama of Overland Mail, and hear lecture upon 
same); or will he become a nonentity, like among like, 
adding nothing to the idea—silence ina calm? In the 
Jewish synagogue in Kai-foung-fou, concerning which 
we have presently to speak, there are Chinese inscrip- 
tions, ‘The first placed there in 1444, by a literary 
Jew, is intended to prove the close analogy between 
Jewish and Chinese points of doctrine. ‘‘ The author,” 
it says, “‘ of the law of Yse-lo-ye (Israel) is Ha-vou- 
lo-han (Abraham). His law was translated by tradition 
to Niche (Moses). He received his book on Mount 
Sinai. His book has fifty-four sections. The doctrine 
which is therein contained is much like that of the 
Kings,” (which are sacred volumes of the Chinese), 
The anthor of the inscription repeats many passages to 
prove that in their worship to heaven, their ceremonies, 
their behaviour to the old and young, their patriarchal 
character, their prayers, and their mode of honouring 
dead ancestors, the Jews resemble the Chinese. 

The author of the second inscription, a grand man- 

darin in his own time, speaks to the same purpose. 
“From the time of Han,” says this gentleman, whose 
name is Too-tang, “‘ from the time of Han, the Jews 
fixed themselves in China; andin the twentieth year of 
the cycle 65, (which is, by interpretation, 1163,) they 
offered to the Emperor Hiao-tsong a tribute of cloth 
from India. He received them well, and permitted them 
to live in Kai-foung-fou. They formed then sixty-six 
families. They built a synagogue where they placed 
their Kings, or Divine Scriptures.” This mandarin 
concludes witha eulogium of Jewish virtue, after the 
approved manner of epitaphs. 
The Jews emphatically cultivated agriculture, com- 
merce, were faithful in the armies, upright as magis- 
trates, and rigid in observance of their ceremonies. One 
only wants to wind up with the scrap, “ Affliction on 
the part of the Chinese, at any rate, they certainly did 
not bear; they were more than tolerated, they were un- 
derstood ; ceremony-men to ceremony-men were cere- 
moniously polite to one another. The Jews and Chinese 
ever intermnrried ; on their first introduction by way of 
Persia to the Chinese [mpire, they had settled here 
and there in sundry Chinese cities ; but by the marriage 
of Chinese disciples of Confucius or Mahomet, the 
Jewish colonies were melted down into the pure Chinese 
metal ; and when this history begins, nothing is known 
of any synagogue in China, save the synagogue at Kai- 
foung-fou, which is a city in the heart of the I'lowery 
Land, the capital of the central province of Honan; and 
for an accouut of which we are indebted to Father Ricci, 
one of the Jesuit Missionaries.” 

Father Ricci died in the year 1610, at Pekin, which 
was his station. Father Ricci at Pekin, first heard of 
the Jewish synagogue at Kai-foung-fou, and the infor- 
mation startled him exceedingly. The young Jew who 
enlightened Father Ricci on the subject told him there 
were then at Kai-foung-fou barely a dozen Jewish 
families,’and that for five or six hundred years they had 
preserved in their synagogue a very ancient copy of the 
Pentateuch. The father produced a Hebrew Bible, and 
the young man recognised the characters, although he 
could not read them, for he knew no language but Chi- 
nese. Four years after this, Father Ricci (whose busi- 
ness at Pekin would not permit him to go gadding) had 
an opportunity of sending off to Kai-foung-fou a Chi- 
nese Jesuit, with a letter written in Chinese, to the 
chief of the synagogue. He explained to. the Rabbi his 
own reverence for the books of the Old Testament, and 
informed him of its fulfilled predictions, and the advent 
ofa Messiah. The Rabbi shook his head at that, saying, 
‘that so it could not be, because they had yet to ex- 
pect the Messiah for ten thousand years.” The good- 
natured Rabbi nevertheless did homage to Father 
Ricci’s great abilities, He was an old man, and saw 
none about him fit to guide his people; he therefore be- 
sought the learned Jesuit to come to Kai-foung-fou, 
and undertake the guidance of the synagogue, under 
one only condition, a true Chinese-Jewish one, that he 
would pledge himself to abstinence from all forbidden 
meats. (However, that was very much as if Dr. Jones 
of Bettws-y-Coed .should offer his practice to Sir B. 
Brodie of London.) 

In 1613, Father Aleni (such an -uncommonly wise 
man, that the Chinese called him the Confucius of 
Europe) was directed to proceed to Kai-foung-fou and 
make investigation. Father Aleni, being well up in his 
Hebrew, was a promising man to send on such an 
errand, but he foind the Rabbi dead, and the Jews, 
though they let him see the synagogue, would not pro. 
duce their books. The particulars of nothing having 
been done on this occasion are to be found related by 
Father Trigaut, in choice Latin, and choicer Italian. 
(de Expedit, Sinica, lib. 1., cap. 2, p. 118) and by 
Father Samedo (Relatione della China, part 1., cap, 
30, p. 193.) 

A residence was established by the Jesuits in Kai- 
foung-fou. Now, thought those who thought at all 


ty | upon such matters, we shall have something done. If 


we can only compare our Old Testament texts with an 
ancient exemplar, that will be no small gaiu. A certain 
Father Gozani went zealously into the'whole subject, 
entered the synagogue, copied the inscriptions, and 
transmitted them to Rome. : 
The Jews told Father Gozani that ina Temple at 
Pekin was a large volume, wherein were inscribed the 


|sacred books of foreigners resident in China. That | 
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Europeans at Pekin, 
volume does exist 
Jews, however, told 


volume was sought afterwards by 
but not found. Certainly sucha 
among the Chinese records. The 


Father “Gozani not only abont what ex; : : 
but all about at 
wrote a letter, dated 1704, containing what he “hea “d 
- this mannet. It appears that by the application of 
soft. sawder " which is or ought to be well understood 
by men of the world and Jesuits, the Father gratified 
the Jews, so that they paid him voluntary visits. 
returned their visits by a call upon them at their s n ; 
gogue where, he says—“] had a long wantieie, 
with them ; and they showed me their inscriptions - 
some of which are in Chinese, and others in their own 
tongue. I saw also their Kims, or religious books, and 
they suffered me to enter even the most secret place of 
their synagogue, to which they can have no access them 
selves. That place is reserved for their Chan-kiao ; 
that is to say, chief of the synagogue, who never 
approaches it but with the most profound respect. 

“« There were thirteen tabernacles placed upon tables 
each of which was surrounded by small curtains. The 
sacred Kim of Moses (the Pentateuch) was shut up in 
each of these tabernacles, twelve of which represented 
the Twelve Tribes of Israel ; and the thirteenth, Moses 
The books were written on long pieces of parchment, 
and folded up on rollers. 1 obtained leave from the 
chief of the synagogue to draw the curtains of one of 
these tabernacles, and to unroll one of the books, which 
appeared to me to be written in a hand exceedingly 
neat and distinct. One of these books had been 
luckily saved from the great inundation of the river 
H oang-ho, which overflowed the city of Kai-foung-fou 
the capital of the province. As the letters of the book 
have been wetted, and on that account are almost 
effaced, the Jews have been at great pains to get a dozen 
copies made, which they carefully preserved in the 
twelve tabernacles above mentioned, 

There are to be seen also in two other places of the 
synagogue, coffers in which are shut up with great care 
several other little books, containing different divisions 
ofthe Pentateuch of Moses, which they call Ta-Kim 
and other parts of the law. T hey use these books 
when they pray ; they showed me some of them, which 
appeared to be written in Hebrew. They were partly 
new and partly old, and half torn. They, however 
bestow as much attention on guarding them as if they 
were gold or silver. 

_ “In the middle of the synagogue stands a magnificent 
chair, raised very high, and ornamented with a beautiful 
embroidered cushion. This is the chair of Moses, in 
which every Saturday, and ten days of great solemnity 
they place their Pentateuch, and read some portions of 
it. There also may be seen a Van-sni-pai, or painting, 
on which is inscribed the Emperor’s name; but they 
have neither statues nor images. ‘This synagogue fronts 
the west, and when they address their prayers to the 
Supreme Being, they turn towards that quarter, and 
adore him under the name of Tien, Cham-Tien, Cham-ti 
and Kao-van-voe-tche; that is to say, Creator of all 
things ; and lastly, of Van-voe-toht-toai, Governor of 
the Universe. They teld me that they had taken these 
names from the Chinese books, and that they used them 
to express the Supreme Being, and First Cause, 

** In going out from the synagogue, | observed a hall 
which I had the curiosity to enter, but I found nothing 
remarkable in it, except a great number of censers. 
They told me that in this hall they honoured their Chim- 
gins, or the great men of their law. The largest of these 
censers, which is intended for the Patriarch Abraham, 


‘stands in the middle of the hall, after which come those 


of Isaac, and Jacob, and his twelve branches, or the 
Twelve Tribes of Israel; next are those of Moses, 
Aaron, Joshua, Esdras, and several other illustrious 
persons, both male and female. | 

‘‘ After quitting this apartment, they conducted us to 
the Hall of Strangers, in order to give us an entertain- 
ment, As the titles of the books of the Old Testament 
were printed in Hebrew at the end of my Bible, I 
showed them to Cham Kiao, or chief of the synagogue ; 
he immediately read them, though they were badly 
printed, and he told me that they were the names of their 
Chin Kim, or Pentateuch. I then took my Bible, and 
the Cham Kiao took his Bersith (thus they name the 
book Genesis); we compared the descendants of Adam, 
until Noah, with the age of each, and we found the most 
perfect conformity between both. We afterwards ran 
over the names and chronology in Genesis, Exodus, 
Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, which compose 
the Pentateuch, or five Books of Moses. The chief of 
the synagogue told me that they named these five books 
Beresith, Veelesemoth, Vailora, Vaiedabber, and 
Haddebarim, and that they divided them into fifty three 
volumes ; viz., Genesis into twelve, Exodus into eleven, 
and the three following books into ten volumes each, 
which they call Kuen, Some of these they opened, and 
presented to me to read ; but it was to no purpose, as I 
was unacquainted with the Hebrew language. 

“‘ Having interrogated them respecting the titles of 
the other books of the Bible, the chief of the synagogue 
replied, that they were in possession of some of them, 
but they wanted agreat many, and of others they had _ 
no knowledge. Some of his assistants added, that they 
had lost several books in the inundation of the Hoang- 
ho, of which I have spoken.” 

| (To be continued. ) 

BerLin.—Tue Jewish Hosprrat.—The building of 
the new Jewish hospital has just been completed. Itis@ 
fine edifice, well furnished with all appliances for such a0 
establishment. In fact, it has in this ct been de 
by professional men to be:a true model. A description of 
it is going to be published, appended to which will be 
several lithographs. It is expected that the ‘publication 


es. 


pont pore highly useful to all those interested in similar 
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A correspondent has furnished us with a number. of 
¢iddles, all bearing, more or less,on biblical sibjects. We 
will publish every week one, for the exercise of the inge- 
guity of our youthful readers. ‘The solution will appear in 
our next. 7 


Nomwner IV. 


Three sons "tis said old Noah had, theit names I need not tell ; 

For, having read your Bible, you surely know them well. 

Bat Noah had another son, oft in the Bible named, 

Who, than the rest, for wisdom, is far more widely famed. 

This son, with Noah in the ark, was fall of vigour found, 

When by the flood of waters the world was wholly drowned. 

And yet the foolish patriarch, when he had reared a vine, 

Took umbrage at this prudent son, and drowned him in new 
wine. 


Solution of No. Manprake.’—And has been correctly 
answered by the Misses Gertrude Beyfus, Bevis Marks; Rosetta 
Phillips, HNebecca Davis, and Bessie Harris, Bury-street; Eva 

on, Finsbury-cireus, London ; Masters Henry Moss, and 
David Isaacs, Great Alie-street; Edward and Solomon Springer, 
Bury-street; Fred. A. Phillips, Linton-street; Samuel Solomon, 
Wilson-street; Eleazar Barnett, Great St. Helen's; Philip and A. 
Moore, Mansell-street; Eleazar Lazarus, Bernard-street; Ezekiel 
Loewenstark, Devereux-court; and hael Harris, Bath-street, 
Southwark, London. Manchester—The Misses Amelia Falk, K, B., 
Evelyn Beaver. Liverpool—Master Joseph T. Harris, Sunderland 
—Miss Fanny Joseph. Exeter—Misses Alexander, Hannah Jonas, 
‘Sara Silverstone. Plymouth—Henry Solomon, In the names given 
last week, for “ Master David Myers,” read “ Miss Dinah Myers.” 

Unless received on or before Wednesday, the names of parties 
answering cannot be published. 


METRICAL TRANSLATION OF PSALM LXXIV. 
(Concluded from our last.) 


How long shall they reproaches throw, 
Thy people to defame ? 

O God! for ever shall the foe 
Blaspheme thy holy name? 


O, why Thy hand dost Thou refrain, 
In this unhappy hour ? « 

Forth from Thy bosom pluck again 
Thine own right hand of power. 


For art not Thou my King, O God! 
From all eternity— 
Thy people, thro’ all earth abroad, 
Saving and setting free ? 


The sea was severed by Thy might, 
And Thou didst dry her bed— 

The monsters of the waters smite, 
And break each scaly head, 


Leviathan before Thee fell— 
His head to atoms beat; — 

To those, who in the desert dwell, 
Thon gavest him for meat. 


The fountain and the flood in twain 
Did Thy commandment cleave— 

The rushing river’s might restrain, 
And dry the channels leave. 


Lo! Thirie the day, and Thine the night ; 
Ere time had yet begun, 

Thy spirit roused the trembling light ; 
Thy hand prepared the sun. 


Earth’s lines and borders didst Thou mete— 
Her climes arrange of old; 

Thy word ordained the summér’s heat, 
‘And dreary winter’s cold, 


O Lord! remember how the foe 
Our God a nothing deemed— 

The race, who nought but folly know, 
Thy holy name blasphemed. 


The soul of Thine own turtle dove 
O yield not to the throng; 

Thy poor forget not, but in love 
Redress Thy people’s wrong. 


Thy cov’nant to remembrance call ; . 
For earth’s remoter climes, 

Where darkness reigns, are dungeons all 
Of cruelty and crimes. 


Let not the suffering and oppressed 
Return o’erwhelmed with shame ; 
But let the needy and distressed 
In hymns extol Thy name. 


Arise, O God! and vindicate 
Thine own most holy cause ; 

Remember how the reprobate 
Have daily spurned Thy laws— 


Forget not their insulting cries— 
The foe’s tumu!tuous roar ; 
For rebels, who against Thee rise, 
Increase yet more and more. 


CREATION,—Cuap. XV. 
The Sun. 
_ The appearances presented by the surface of the sun 
indicate that his luminous property is confined to an 
exterior shell or atmosphere—the great body of this 
wonderful object being itself dark. This luminous 
shell appears to be perpetually undergoing remarkable 
changes, frequently breaking up and disclosing the dark 
surface underneath. These openings, presenting various 
forms, are sometimes of large size ; and after continuing 
for a while they dispappear. 

When viewed through a telescope guarded by a dark- 
ened eye-piece, the solar surface is seen to be not 
uniformly luminous, It presents a mottled appearance, 
and this mottling is continually changing its aspect, 
showing that the cause of the phenomenon is In conti- 
nual activity. When spots make their appearance, it 
is usually at a place where the mottling is most abund- 
ant. First a portion of the surface becomes decidedly 
less brilliant than the rest; then it opens, and discloses 
behind if'a still darker spot, which gradually enlarges, 
until it often attains an enormous size—sometimes ex~ 
ceeding the diameter of our globe. 


Around the spot there is always a penumbra-—=a sut= | 


face less brilliant than'the general luminous surface, but 
not'so dark as the spot itself ; and round the penumbra 
Again is seen the luminous region in unbroken conti- 


muity. The dark spot does not pass gradually into the |. 
penembra, and the latter into the bright surface, but 


outline. When, in consequence of the sun’s rotation on | 
his axis, one of these spots draws near the margin of 
his disc, it gradually narrows, and disappears before 
reaching the limb. The penumbra continues visible for 


a little while after the spot; but it also vanishes before 
arriving at the edge. 


These appearances indicate that the dark spot is not 


on a level with the luminous surface, or exterior to it, 


but lies at a considerable depth behind it; while the 


penumbra intervenes between the two. 


There are thus displayed three solar surfaces: 1st— 


the solid surface, which is not self-luminous ; 2nd—the 


penumbral surface, whieh serves the double purpose of 
screening the solid surface from the glare of the lumi- 
nous region, and of reflecting back a portion of the 
light ; and 3rd—the luminous region itself, which is 
not a mere film, but a stratum of considerable thickness. 
Exterior to this last, however, there is yet a 4th region 
—an outer non-luminous atmosphere snrrounding the 
luminous envelope. This exterior atmosphere is seen 
when the sun is totally eclipsed by the moon ; and it is 
the cause of the radiant glory which on such occasions 
appears around the darkened solar disc. 

It thus appears that the source of solar light is not 
in the solid surface of that body, but is confined to a 
luminous atmosphere of considerable thickness, which is 
in a state of perpetual agitation—varying in intensity 
from time to time in different parts of the surface. The 
penumbral region, again, which intervenes between the 
luminous envelope and the solid surface, is probably 
composed of a stratum of vapour or gas of some sort, 
which has the power of largely reflecting light, but of 
only partially transmitting light; so that the solid 
surface of the solar orb is screened from the powerful 
glare of the luminous region, and also from any excess 
of heat arising from the etherial undulations. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that the spots on the 
sun are confined to his equatorial regions—seldom ex- 
tending beyond 30 degrees on either side of the 
equator, although there have occurred instances of their 
existence about 40 degrees removed from that line. 
This peculiar distribution of the spots is probably 
owing to the sun’s-rotation on his axis, causing the 
molecules, composing his atmosphere near the equator, 
to acquire a large amount of tangential force, whence 
those atmospheres will be much higher and rarer at his 
equator than towards his poles. The luminous stratum, 
being thus denser in the circumpolar regions, will be 
less liable to be agitated and broken up by. currents 
from beneath than it will be near the equatorial parts, 
where, while more extended, it wil! be so much attenu- 
ated as to be liable to disruption from the movements 
of the subjacent non-luminous atmospheres. This dis- 
tribution of the spots, however, scarcely affects the 
question with respect to the nature of the non-luminous 


| stratum. 


A remarkable relation has recently been traced be- 
tween a certain periodical maximum and minimum in 
the development of the solar spots, and a corresponding 
maximum and minimum in terrestrial magnetism, which 
seems to Mirdfeate some connection between these two 
phenomena. 

There is another striking phenomenon which tends to 
throw some light on the constitution of the san’s lumi- 
nous envelope, namely, the rose-coloured prominences 
observed when the snn is totally eclipsed. These make 
their appearances immediately after the moon wholly 
obscures the solar disc ; and she gradually covers them 
on the side towards which she is advancing, while 


|} uncovering them them on the side from which she is 


departing. This circumstances shows that the pheno- 
menon is due to an affection of the solar atmosphere. 

It is known that the red rays of light have the 
greatest power of penetrating large masses of gas or 
vapour, being less affected by their absorbent influence 
than the other rays; or, according to another view, 
such vapours or gases have the power, when in a large 
mass, of so altering the rates of vibration of the lumi. 
nous waves, as to cause the larger proportion of them 
to produce in us the percgption of redness. This cir- 


| eumstance is evidenced by the comparative ruddiness of 


the solar disc when near the horizon, and of the almost 
bloody hue which it presents when viewed through 
certain kinds of fags—as also by the rosy tints which 
at sunrise and sunset adorn the clouds, 

Now, when the moon covers the whole disc of the 
sun, nothing remains visible but his outermost at- 


‘| mosphere, which is exterior to the luminous region, 


and whose existence is made manifest by the radiant 
glory, which surrounds the obscured orb. This glory 
is not uniformly luminous; but the rays appear ga- 
therad into beams of greater or less brilliancy. This 
appearance is probably due to the unequal brightness of 
the luminous surface, the bundles of brighter rays pro- 
ceeding from its more brilliantly illuminated parts. 
This inequality again is caused by the partial distribu- 
tion of the luminous material, which thus appears to 
be agglomerated in masses of various sizes and thick- 
ness. 

It hence appears that some of these masses penetrate 
farther than others imto the outernon-luminous solar 
atmosphere, where, on the disc being obscured, they 
are seen in profile, like the exterior atmosphere itself. 
These protruding masses thus appear as prominences, 
having every variety of fantastic form, while their rosy 
tint may arise, either from their light having to pass 
obliquely through so great a thickness of the outer non 
luminous solar atmosphere, which may exert a prepon- 
derating absorptive influence on the rays at the violet 
end of the spectrum, or else to an interference caused 
by the direct light, coming from the prominences, 
mingling with the reflected light coming from the 
non-luminous atmosphere. 
That. this outermost atmosphere exerts a certain 
amount of absorptive power, especially on the violet or 


fact that, when a photograph-image of the sun is taken, 
the intensity of the picture increases from the margin 
towards the centre. Part of this effect is perhaps due 
to the circumstance that the centre of the solar disc is 
nearer to us than the circumference ; but it seems 
bable that it is also in part owing to the light near 
the edge of the dise having to traverse a greater thick- 
ness of the outermost solar atmosphere, and being, in 
the course of that journey, deprived of part of its pho- 
tographic power. 

Combining all these phenomena we learn that the 
solar atmosphere is divided into four regions ; 1st—the 
region next to his solid surface, and not characterised 
by any peculiar properties, so far as can be ascertained; 
2nd—the penumbral region, distinguished by sceumu- 
lations of vapour, having the power—partly by absorp- 
tion and partly by reflection—of preventing too much 
light from reaching the solid surface ; 3rd—the lumi- 
hous region itself, consisting of large but very irregular 
agglomerations of self-luminous material ; and 4th—the 
outer non-luminous region, which exhibits little or no 


power of refracting light, a small power of reffection, 


as also a small and partial power of absorption, princi- 


pally exerted on the rays occupying the violet end of 
the spectrum. 


MAHOMETAN FANATICISM, 


It is with joy that we greet the news from Europe, 
that powerful efforts have been made to crush religious 
persecution. Oar readers will peruse with pleasure the 
letters of M. Cremieux and Sir Moses Montefiore, 
Mahometans treat Christians even worse than they do 


cism, from ‘* Benjamin’s Travels.” 


The traveller writes from Erbil—Arbeel, the ancient 
Arbela, ir. Assyria, renowned for the battle. between 
Alexander and Darius, B.C.,331. The city is situated 
between Mosul and Bagdad. 

After a stay ofa month at Mosul, I set out with a 
caravan for Erbil, which the Jews consider to be the 
Resan mentioned in Genesis, 10. 12. 

Erbil is divided into-two parts; of which the one 
lying on the mountains is the city; the other, the vast 
plain, is the seat of trade and industry. One bundred 
and fifty Jewish families dwell here, whose Nassi is 
Mailum Mordecai ; they are however much oppressed 
by the fanatic, rude, and half civilized sects of Ali, of 
which I will relate some examples. 

A short time before my arrival a Jewish girl, emptying 
some dirty water into the street, accidentally besprinkled 
with it a Mussleman who happened to be passing by. 
Immediately a crowd assembled before the house, broke 
open the door, and heaped upon her all kinds of threat- 
ening abuse; asking her how she, the daughter of an 
accursed race, dared to presume to insult a true believer. 
The girl defended herself to the best of her ability, but 
the leader of the uproar cried out to her: ** Lhere is 
only one way for thy escape; embrace our faith and 
thou shalt marry one of our ple, who is young, 
handsome, rich, and of a good family.” Bat the girl 
refused and answered: “I'am a Jewess born, and 
as such will I die ; never will deny my God, my peo- 
ple, and my faith. Uf you kill.me, God will demand of 
you my blood, and the Lord will avenge me.” After 
that they seized her, killed her before the eyes of her 
parents by stabbing her with their knives, and then tore 
her in pieces. ‘The commuuity desired at first to prefer 
a complaint before the Pacha of Bagdad, but they re- 
frained from doing so for fear of other persecutions and 
of a general massacre. 

In the same year Rabbi Perachia, a messenger of the 
Portuguese Jews at Jerusalem, who was commissioned 
to receive the charitable alms for the poor Jews of 
Jerusalem, died at Erbil, and was buried with all the 
honors belonging to his sacred office, The night 
following the burial the Mussulmen tore the body out of 
the grave, cut off one hand, and threw the remains into 
an open ditch, without even a covéring. The Jews re- 
paired to the burial ground, and filled up the empty 
grave ; that was all they ventured todo, The daily 
occurrence of such oppression has crushed them to such 
a degree and the fear of still greater misfortune is so 
great, that they submit to anything without a murmar, 
But at the time of this occurrence several Jews from. 
Bagdad were at Erbil, and they informed the European 
Consuls of the matter ; for the Rabbi, whose grave had 
been desecrated, was an Austrian subject. By this 


who had the delinquents brought before him, and ad- 
dressed them in the following words: ‘Do you not 
know that graves are prisons, in which God preserves 


enquiries were instituted, and the grave-desecrators 
would have received the punishment they deserved, if 


mercy might be shewn them, which was accorded. 
Another proof of religious oppression causes especial 
astonishment, because the intolerance of the Mussulmen 
does not otherwise cross the threshhold of the house of 
God. The Jews of the lower part of the town had 
erected a new Synagogue, and wished to convey solemn- 
ly into it, aecording to custom, the manuscripts of the 
Law. On the road they were attacked by Mussulmans 


has been built; bat at the solemn conveyance of the 
Pentateuch the same scenes have been repeated. ; 


Erbil to be a most.unbearable one. ‘They find a feeble 
compensation in unrestricted freedom of trade, for 
therein they are perfectly free and unmolested, All are 


~ 
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each is separated from the other by a well ‘defined 


| photographic rays; is proved by the now well ascertained 


of the community.— Gleaner. 


Jews. We give a few instances of Mahometan fanati- 


means this deed of infamy came to the ears of the Pacha, — 


his people until the day of judgement? Why do you 
not respect what belongs to him?” After that judicial 


the Jews of Erbil had not been compelled to beg that 


several of them killed, others wounded, and the pew. 
Synagogue pulled down. Since then a second tample 


I myself was a witness to the last disturbance, and — 
can with justice proclaim the state of my brethren in» 


sunk into a state of ignorance ; the Schochet isthe chief 
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The Hewish Chronicle, 


AND 


Bebrem Observer. 


LONDON : FRIDAY, DECEMBER 7, 1860. 


(CHANUCAH). 
The festival of Dedication is at hand. Yet two days 
and every synagogué throughout the world will resound 
with the thrilling prayer: “ In the days of Matthias, the 


son of Johanan, the high priest, Ahashmonai and his sons, 


¢ tyrannical Government of Greece, rose up against Thy 
people Israel, to make them forget Thy law... But Thou, in 
Thine abundant mercies, didst rise up in their behalf; in 
the time of their trouble didst Thou contend for them ;’ 
and over every Jewish home the cheerful Chanucah light 
will threw its genial ray, commemorative of Israel’s deli- 
verance, effected thousands of years ago. Well may the 
reflecting, in observing this annual rejoicing, ask them- 
selves wherein consists the particular significancy of an 
event the like of which, to all appearance, is recorded in 
the annals of nearly every nation, which has no bearing 
upon any of those miraculous occurrences only characteris- 
ing Israel's unique history, and not sanctioned by any of 
those prophets in whom the spirit of God spoke, and whose 
word was on their tongue? Has not every people, at one 
period or another, possessed its Alfred, its Wallace, or its 
Tell? Yet the recollection of their heroic deeds has never 
called for any other acknowledgment save that granted in 
the chronicles of grateful and admiring cotemporaries, at 
the utmost by a monument which an appreciating poste- 
rity erects to the memory of the hero. Why should the 
Jewish people alone, for two thousand successive years, by 
special prayers and festivities, commemorate triumphs 
which, after all, proved evanescent victories, that could 
not for two centuries retard the ultimate overthrow of the 
nationality? 
But does the festival of Chanucah, in reality, eclebrate 
nothing beyond the exploits of the Maccabees, beyond the 


successful temporary preservation of one nationality more? 


OBYEKVER. 
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and strategy of the Asmonean. Jevah conquered no more 
for his crushed race than has Jeseph Garibaldi accomplished 


down-trodden countrymen? No doubt there is a pcint 
of view, and that the obvious one, regarded from which 
the struggle of the Jews against the Syrian power, the 
foreigner, the oppressor, resembles in all essentials the 
contests, alas, but too often witnessed between might and 
right. No doubt there is a point of view regarded from 
which the victory achieved by the Maccabees is on a level 
with the glorious triumphs obtained by so many other 
heroes, who fought and suffered for their race, and ulti- 
mately rescued it from imminent overthrow. Happy the 
nation to which it was granted to produce such liberators, 
and glory to the liberators to whom it was vouchsafed from 
on high to effect such deliverance. But this view of the 
achievements of the Maccabees, glorious as it is, discloses 
only a part of the consideration. Even as there are Alps 
above Alps, so are there stand-points above stand-points. 
The landscape which, viewed from the top of a hillock, 


| appeared of a limited extent, expands at once into bound- 


less regions the moment we occupy the higher ground pre- 
sented by the Alpine peak. ‘The triumph of the Macca- 
bees, no doubt, achieved for their people what the victories 
of many other heroes accomplished for their races ; but in 
addition something that stands unique in history, something 
that, like the tower of Babel, overtopping every other 
human achievement, rises up heavenward. History 
furnishes us with a few, and only a few, analogous events, 
but none equal. 
' There is the deliverance of little Greece by a band of 
heroes, and a series of glorious victories over the colossal 
Persian power ; and yet how different are the two struggles, 
both in the objects contended for and in the ultimate 
effects produced! What Greece fought for were her inde- 
pendence and her civil institutions, but neither her religion 
nor her moral code was menaced. Had she at the time 
become a Persian satrapy, it is doubtful whether her 
vitality would have been strong enough to bear up against 
eastern despotism, eastern stolidity, eastern unchangeable- 
ness and inability, to conceive the beautiful, and still less 
to body it forth. Modern civilisation might have lacked 
the glorious models in art and science that classical Greece 
bequeathed to an admiring, appreciative, and imitative 
posterity. But the theology of Homer would scarcely have 
been deteriorated by an infusion from the teaching of Zoro- 
aster, and modern European morality would not have been 
endangered, had the system propounded in the zeud avesta 
superseded that enjoined and sanctioned by Hellenic 
lytheism. Again, when the legions of the second Casar 
were slaughtered in the Hereynian forest by Arminius, 
no doubt the tide of Roman invasion was effectually 
stemmed. .The Teutonic hordes in their impenetrable 
fastnesses could, undisturbed by foreign influence, follow 
the natural bent of their untamed but uncorrupted nature, 
and could preserve and develop the germs of those institu- 
tions and virtues which, in conjunction with other elements 
were destined, on the ruins of an old world, to found a new 
civilisation, more glorious than that decayed. Still the 
boons which the Italian invader offered to the conquered 
tribes in exchange for savage liberty were by no means 
contemptible, and many a subjugated nation has not con- 
sidered the loss of a rude independence too high a price 
for flourishing commerce and agriculture, well-defined laws, 
efficient municipal institutions, and the undisturbed enjoy- 
ment of the necessaries and even refinements of life. And 
surely the substitution of Jupiter Tonans for Thor with his 
hammer, and the skilful Minerva for the chaste Freya, 
would not have been a calamity that mankind need have 
deplored. Further, when the flood of Saracene invasion 
was stemmed on the sanguinary battle-field of Tours, the 
valour of Charles Martel undoubtedly saved Europe from 
the fate that had shortly before befallen the East. But for 
the success with which thetide of Arabian conquest was then 
thrown back by the victorious Franks beyond the barriers 
of the Pyrenees, Rome might now have been the seat of a 
caliphate, and Paris the residence of a sultan. Bat, in 
compensation, the footsteps of the warriors of the desert 
were then followed by art and science, and Bagdad and 
Cordova shone with a brilliancy unequalled at the time by 
any Christian court; and if the morality of the Gespel 
excels that of the Koran, yet did the early Moslems sur- 
pass in the practice of virtue and charity the sadly dege- 
nerated followers of the Cross of their age, whilst in their 
sublime conception of the Creator and His attributes they 
might have served as a model to the corrupt worshippers 
of images of wood and stone. But in the struggle for life 
and death which the heroic Maccabees sustained against the 
everwhelming power of Antiochus, it was less Jewish 
independence than mankind’s final salvation that was at 
stake—it was not Jewish nationality that trembled in the 
balance; it was God’sown foreknowledge; it was Providence’s 
dispensation and Supreme Wisdom’s slowly maturing device 
that were, humanly speaking, then being weighed. It was, 
in fact, the struggle of the demon of heathenism with 
Israel’s guardian angel ; it was, in fact, Jupiter and his host 


One who had established His glory on Mount Zion. 
Had the Syrian power then succeeded in trampling out 


in our own days for his ewn meted-out, degraded, and | 


what would have been the fate of the human race ? What 
imagination can conceive the gross, the e, spiritual 
darkness that would have covered the Pip the pwd 
Paganism, in its most dissolute, in its most seductive, and 
its most destructive forms, would have extruded God from 
the only spot within His creation which His presence hal. 
lowed, purified, and idumined ; would have overspread the 
only region throughout the length and breadth of the globe 
in which the ‘Ten Commandments were taught, in which. 
the unity of God was proclaimed, aad in which the precept 
was enjoined : * Thou shalt love the Eternal thy God with 
all thy heart, with all thy soul, and with all thy might... 
And thou shalt love thy fellow as thyself.” The thought 
ofa world without the vaticinations of Isaiah or the psalms 
of David must fill every devout mind with horror. It was 
not the Jews that the wicked Antiochus resolved to exter. 
minate, but the heaven-appointed law, and the heaven. 
appointed system of morality. Antiochus warred with the 
law, and only assailed Judah as the law’s earthly and 
visible representative ; and Judah rose not against Anti- 
ochus in defence of its independence, which it had not 
possessed before, and which it was ready to sacrifice again, 
if only permitted to obey the law, but in that of the law. 
without which its very right to existence was forfeited, and 
in the struggle for which it contended for man’s highest 
and most sacred interests. 

This it is that vests this struggle under the Maccabees 
with a significancy and sublimity such as exhibited by no 
other analogous contests, and this it is that imparts to 
events which occurred two thousand years ago an-undying 
memorableness and a freshness so unfading as though ac- 
complished before our own eyes; and this it is that dis. 
tinguishes Israel’s festivals from those of every other 
people. Whilst those of all other nations have only a 
national importance, and are circumscribed both in time 
aud space, Israel’s commemorations, like Israel’s annals, 
have a world-wide significancy, and extend over all times 
and all generations. They commence in Israel, but do not 
end there. Israel only is their centre, but mankind their 
periphery. Israel celebrates these events, but not selfishly 
for itself. It is vicariously for the human species that it 
year after year offers its prayers of thanksgiving to the 
Omnipotent for the deliverance of all generations wrought 
by Him in the time of the Maccabees. Chanucah, there- 
fore, is mankind’s festival. But for the “ feast of dedica- 
tion,” there would be neither Christianity nor Mahomedan- 
ism, neither Christmas nor Beiram. Let us, therefore, 
whilst imbuing ourselves with the spirit of the Maccabees, 


whilst refreshing in our minds the memory of their great 
deeds, and the glorious object of their struggles—let us, 
by all means, in holiness rejoice on the approaching 
Chanucah ; but let us in the hour of cheer and festivity 
bear in mind that it is likewise for their remotest posterity 
that the example of the Maccabees was set; that in tbe 
great and continuous contest it is not for ourselves, but for 


‘mankind’s ultimate salvation, that we struggle. 


Py 


Jews’ OrpHan  stri ki 
instance of the great benefits conferred by the Orphan 
Asylum on the community has very lately occurred. Four 
children of tender years, suddenly bereft of their natural 
protectors, had to be provided for without one moment’s 
delay. No other communal institution save the Orphan 
Asylum could have received these helpless children at so 
short a notice. That this has been done will be seen from 
an advertisement which appears in our columns this week. 
We take this opportunity of stating that a private exami- 
nation of the children by the committee was lately held at 
the Asylum, and that the committee expressed their great 
satisfaction with the progress made by the inmates. 

REOPENING OF THE Soup KircHEN For THE JEWISH 
Poor.—The Soup Kitchen for the Jewish poor was opened 
for the season on Wednesday last. The Rev. the Chief 
Rabbi this year, too, took out the first ladle full of soup. 
Nearly all the members of the committee were present, 
as well as several visitors. The poor mustered very 
strong ; their number must have exceeded four hundred. 
Yet so well perfected were the arrangements that not the 
slightest confusion prevailed, everybody being at his post, 
and performing his duties thoroughly and with calmness. 
The committee has evidently profited’ by the experience of 
former years. Nearly all the applicants were women, some 
of them with babies in their arms, others old and feeble, and 
not a few ina delicate bodily state. To these the committee 
most humanely has assigned a special waiting room, where 
they are out of the pressure of the crowd. Several of 
those present tasted the soup; so did we, and we found it 
savoury and nourishing. It will, no doubt, prove a great 
boon to scores of starving co-religionists, who, considering 
the high price of provisions and the increased wants of the 
winter season, look eargerly forward to these distribu- 
tions as one of the principal resources for averting p! 
hunger from thesmelves and their charges. 

Superior Courts or Common Law. 
—Among the legal gentlemen who were lately sworn and 
admitted attorneys of her majesty’s Superior Courts of 
Common Law in Ireland, we learn from the ‘‘ Freeman's 
Journal” is our co-religionist, Mr. Alfred E. Rosenthal, 
of 26, Harcourt street. : 

Beruin.—Deatu or aN Eminent Rapat.—Rabbi L 
I. Oettinger, president of the rabbinical court, vested with 
the functions of chief rabbi of the important congregation 
of Berlin, has just died, at the age of S1. Although 
strictly orthodox, he was yet highly respected by all par- 


of Titans and gigantes that determined to dethrone the Holy 
| 


on Moriah the spark kindled by God: Himself on Sinai, ' his flock. 


ties, even the most advanced reformers, for isis sincere 
piety,. amiability of temper, charitable disposition, and 


enmity to all intolerance. His loss is deeply deplored by 
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Votunteer Company.—A numerous 
saaiag of gentlemen of the Jewish faith was held at 
the Zetland Hall, Mansell-street, Goodman's Fields, on 
Tuesday eveaing last, when resolutions favourable to the 
above movement were carried umanimously. ‘I'he members 

t went through the drill under an able sergeant, and 
evinced great zeal to qualify themselves for their new 

ies.— Times. 
Joursau.”—A Controversy.—A late 
number of ‘“ Chamber’s Journal” having contained an 
illiberal article on tailors, with special reference to co- 
religionists engaged in the trade, and again with a marked 
allusion to a little book issued by Messrs. Samuel, Bros., 
these gentlemen have published a spirited reply in the 
“ Daily Telegraph” of Monday last. We commend them 
for this. It is our firm conviction, did our co-religionists, 
asa rule, not tamely submit to the insults but too often 
offered them and their religion by unprincipled writers in 
the periodical press, they would not so often become the 
butt of the gross attacks levelled at them. The Italian 
proverb which declares that “he that makes himself a 
sheep will be devoured by the wolf,” enunciates an 
important truth. The coward is not only less safe than 
the courageous, but he is in addition despised, 

Tue CosTerMoNGERS oF Lonpon.—Yesterday even- 
ing a public meeting of the costermongers, hawkers, and 
street vendors of the metropolis was held at Mr. Green's, 
the Blue Anchor Tavern, Middlesex-street, Whitechapel, 
to take into consideration the grievances under which 
they labour, and to memorialise the Corporation of the 
City of London to abstain from persccuting them by tine 
and imprisonment, that they may honestly gain their live- 
lihood, as well as assisting them to procure from the 
government the means of being licensed, whereby they 
may pursue their occupations to the advantage of them- 
selves and families, and the public at large.” Mr. G. 
Brooke (a salesman, of Leadenhall-market,) presided. 
The Chairman, Mr. Keeling, (of the firm of Keeling and 
Haunt, Monument-yard,) Mr. Isaacs, and Mr. Laird, City 
merchants, and: others addressed the meeting, and the 
following resolution, proposed by Mr. Keeling, was una- 
nimously carried: ‘* That this meeting deeply sympathises 
With the object of the General Dealers’ Protection Society, 
and the persons present pledge themselves to use their 
utmost exertions for the welfare of the costermongers and 
general dealers, and call upon the wholesale trade's in 
the markets, and the publie to support the object which 
the society has in view.” Mr. Wall (secretary) having 
intimated that a merchant had promised to subscribe £50 
if the costermongers persevered in their efforts, Mr. Keel- 
ing intimated that he would follow the same course, and 
that he knew many gentlemen in business in the City who 
had promised to sign any memorial in favour of the poor 
‘men ; also that they would give them pecuniary support, 
if required. Mr. H. Isaacs announced that he would 
subscribe £10 towards the funds. ‘The proceedings closed 
with votes of thanks to Mr. Keeling for his sympathy, and 
the chairman for presiding. —Daily Telegraph, Nov. 30. 

ANNIVERSARY OF THE Porist RevoLution.—We 
make the following extract from the speeches delivered at 
a numerously attended meeting lately held on the anni- 
versary of the Polish revolution of 1830, Colonel Oborski, 
late of the Polish army, in the chair. Mr. Bligh said he 
felt pleasure in moving the following resolution :—‘‘ It is 
tlie opinion of this meeting that the Polish revolution of 
1830, like all other revolutions which followed or pre- 
ceded it, failed to triumph through half measures being 
employed, instead of those which have for their aim the 
complete happiness of the people. This meeting further- 
more is convinced that it can never succeed unless it frees 
every man and woman from political, social, and religious 
bondage.” He then went on to prove that every nation 
knew and felt the tyranny that had been placed upon the 
peoples by the tyrannical rule of kings, emperors, and 
priests. Revolution was sanctioned by God when for a 
good purpose. As kings had tyrannised over the peoples, 
when they were determined to claim the right of manhood 
and to live up to their manhood as free men. Mr. Beni- 
owski, in support of the resolution. argued that they were 
now perfectly justified in creating a revolution, which he 
believed would be attended with the most beneficial effect. 
He described the condition of society'in Poland during the 
period of 1830, and some years before: He stated that 
there were at present 24,000,000 of Poles. | A small 
handfull were aristocrats, but a greater portion were quivé 
slaves, and political justice was out of the question. In 
reference to the religious difficulties in Poland he did not 
blame the people for refusing to take a religion prescribed 
by a demoralising and degraded priesthood. ‘The speaker 
then described the causes and downfall of the revolution, 
the greets | of which they had met to celebrate. At 
that time the Jews, who composed half the population of 
Warsaw, were unanimous with the rest of the Polish po- 
pulation in fighting the Russians, but the dictator of Poland 
objected to being mixed up with the Jews, and that mate- 
rially assisted in the downfall of the revolution ; and had 
Garibaldi acted in the same injudicious manner, he would 
have failed also. Could he get the press of this country 
~ to give one hundredth part of their influence for the people 
of Poland, as they had against the oppressors of Italy, a 
revolution would succeed in the same desirable manner. 
He concluded by alluding to the three partitioners of 
Poland, whom he designated as a limited liability company, 
and contended that with the aid of Garibaldi Poland would 
soon be free. Various foreign gentlemen warmly supported 
the resolution, with speeches in Polish, Russian, French, 
and German ; after which the resolution was carried with 
enthusiastic applause, the national revolutionary hymn was 
then sung by the whole meeting, “ Poland is not yet lost, 
which had a singular and stirring effect. The usual com- 
pliment to the chair closed the proceedings. We cordially 
recommend this resolution and the speeches delivered, to 
the attention of all Polish patriots, for at present, we regret 
_ tosay; it is the Poles in Poland who persecute and oppress 
- the Jews, and it is the Russian government that protects 


Toe “ Minerva Scuortiscue,” Composep py Jorr 
Emanvet (Charles Jeffrys, 21, Soho-square).—We have 
a fortnight ago commented upon an admirable lecture 
delivered at the Atheneum, Southampton, by a young co- 
religionist. ‘The same youth has now made his appearance 
before the public in another capacity—that of a musical 
composer. The ‘‘ Hampshire Independent” notices this 
production in the following terms:—‘“ We are pleased to 
see the talent displayed in this piece of music, composed by 
Master Joel Emanuel, son of our respected townsman, Mr, 
S. M. Emanuel, of the High-street. The Schottische is 
dedicated to the late mayoress of Southampton, Mrs. F, 
Perkins, and is highly creditable to the composer.” This 
is a verdict which, we feel confident, will be ratified by 
the musical world. 


Tae Mortara Crime.—The correspondence between 
the Israelitish Universal Alliance, of Paris, on the one 
hand, and the Evangelical Alliance, in England, on the 
other, in reference to the steps to be taken for the release 
of the boy Mortora, continues. It seems that Sir Culling 
Eardley’s proposal, as stated in his letter to the Israelitish 
Alliance, published by us some weeks ago, has been ac- 
cepted at Paris; for we read the following in the 
** Monthly Intelligence” (Dec.) of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance :—A letter was received in reply from the secretary 
of the Israelitish Alliance, signed “ E. Aristide Astruc, 
Rabb,” conveying the concurrence of the committee in the 
course proposed, and stating that one of the chief advo- 
cates at the Paris bar is engaged to draw up a memorial 
for French use. The French Jews propose that the father 
of Mortara shall be invited to come to Paris, and that the 
action of the deputations shall be in support of his paternal 
claims. The Jewish President, M. Carvalho, in a subse- 
quent letter, says, ‘‘ May God .touch the heart of sove- 
reigns, and deliver this child from the spiritual and 
temporal Egypt which holds him!” The next step will 
be for the Jews of France to assure themselves of the 
co-operation of Israelites of other countries. Of the 
unauimity of Protestants there can be no doubt. [The 
council of the Evangelical Alliance, as we learn from Sir 
Culling, has approved the course pursueds—Editor Jewish 
Chronicle.] Since the foregoing was in type, we were 
favoured with a letter by the worthy Baronet, in which 
he says :— ‘It is a remarkable fact, as stated by the 
Times’ ” correspondent in Kome, that Rothschild’s agent 
in Rome at first stipulated for something to the effect that 
young Mortara should be liberated before he would re- 
commend the Rothschilds to undertake a loan. Andit is 
also a remarkable thing that baron James Rothschild has 
put a notice on the Paris Bourse that the Pope has not 
remitted the interest on the Itoman debt, and that the 
Rothschilds cannot pay till they receive. I should hope, 
and really believe, that the Rothschilds will help us to 
get that child out—and if they do, by God's help, we will 
succeed.” | 

INSTITUTE FoR THE PRoMOTION or ISRAELITISH 
Lirerature.—This institute, originated by Dr. Philipp- 
sohn, and which has fora number of years published a 
series of standard works for the subscribers, is now pre- 
paring for the press the sixth volume of Dr. Gratz’s 
‘* History of the Jews ;” the second volume of the “ Annual 
of the History of Judaism and the Jews,” containing 
several most interesting essays ; a new edition of the ex- 
cellent tale ‘* The Jews and the Crusaders under Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion,” by the late Dr. Francolu; and the first 
part of Dr. Phslippsohn’s “ Israelitish Religious Doctrine.” 
The institute, as known, is conducted by Drs. Philippsohn 
and Goldschmidt, Dr. Jost, their associate, being dead. 


DeatH oF Baron dE Bunsen.—The European press 
has announced the recent decease of the Prussian Ex- 
ambassador to the court of St. James. It is not our province 
to give a sketch of his life; other journals will perform 
this task. His decease calls for a particular remark at our 
hand, on account of a blunder which he committed as a 
statesman, and the sense of justice towards Hebrew litera- 
ture which animated him as scholar. ‘he blunder to which 
we allude was his participation, as representative of the 
narrow-minded King of Prussia, in the establishment of 
the Jerusalem Protestant bishopric. But, on the other 
hand, it cannot be denied that he always evinced a friendly 
feeling towards the Jews, devoted much of his time to the 
elucidation of their Scriptures, and that by no means in a 
sectarian, illiberal spirit. He willingly acknowledged the 
merits of Jewish scholars, and in this respect forms a 
pleasing contrast to a number of German literati, who not 
rarely disdain altogether to notice the existence of such a 
thing as modern Jewish literature, and sneer at the 
achievements of modern Jewish scholars. His last literary 
production, we believe, was a new German translation of 
the Hebrew Scriptures. | 


JEWISH VOLUNTEERS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 

S1r,—Noticing in your paper of last. week a letter under 
the above heading, I write to express my entire disapproval 
of the suggestion the writer there makes. I think, as a 
national thing, we should all join it, without distinction of 
creed; for should an occasion arise, we shall be found side 
by side with our fellow-countrymen, ready to defend that 

which, whether Jew or Christian, we all so highly prize. 
As a volunteer of some years’ standing, I think I may 
be allowed to make these few remarks, without disparag- 

ing in any way the volunteer movement. 

Yours respectfully, 


B. A. 


THE VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 
Dear Srr,—I had hoped the time for reviving ancient 
prejudices had passed away, and that in this land of liberty 
each man would join willingly hand in hand with his 
fellow countryman, irrespective of creed or sect, to protect 
and uphold those rights and privileges we all hold so dear, 


without which life would be a burden, After the able| J 
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| refutation of the arguments advanced in support of the 
formation of Jewish companies by “ A Jewish Volunteer,” 
endorsing as I do every sentiment of your well informed 
and talented correspondent, I should not have encroached 
upon your valuable space had not your worthy “ Gossip,” 
whose patriotism and genius I admire, used similes and 
comparisons which I cannot but imagine must have been 
composed in a spirit of fun or waggery, as one would 
require a very vivid imagination to discover the analogy 
existing between a Freemason’s Lodge and a Volunteer 
Corps, or a Volunteer Corps and a Jewish Charitable or 
Educational Establishment, the one being for that universal 
grand purpose which cannot, consistently with the grounds 
on which it was founded, admit of class distinctions ; viz., 
the defence of our common country ; while the institutions 
named are and were established for essentially Jewish 
purposes, therefore intended exclusively for the benefit of 
co-religionists. “Gossip,” with much apparent indignation, 
remarks, “ Why should we not have Wesleyan, Baptist 
or Unitarian corps?” By all means, to please “ Gossip,” 
have them, including of course Protestants, and Roman 
Catholic, Mormons and Quakers, not forgetting Hindoos, 
and Mahomedans. 
I am informed upon reliable authority that Government 
will refuse to sanction any corps of a sectarian or class 
description, and I trust that I shall never see the day when 
the Jew will refuse to serve with the Christian, or the 
Christian with tho Jew. I most sincerely hope that this 
almost Utopian scheme will be abandoned—a scheme 
which every well informed co-religionist who values the 
friendship and respect of his neighbour must declare utterly 
incompatible with his position as a citizen of this free 
country. ‘* Gossip’’ refers to Poland ; he may remember 
in his historical wisdom that the history of that unfortunate 
country is but a series of revolutions, emeutes, discontents, 
&e. It is true there existed a Jewish regiment; but were 
those unfortunate men volunteers? No; they were forced 
to take up arms to protect their homes from the ravenous 
wolves who hunted them to death. Away with such 
comparison, so inapplicable, so absurd. “ Gossip,” with his 
acute knowledge of human nature, should bear in mind 
that nothing tends more to encourage discord and ill feeling 
than confounding religion with politics. The history of 
Italy within the last few months offers too striking. an 
example of my observation. 

I am, dear sir, yours truly, 
119, Gray's Inn Lane, Holborn. M. SAMUEL. 


THE VACANCY IN THE JEWS’ FREE SCHOOL 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 

Sir,—Your last impression contained a letter, signed 
M. H. B., in which the writer complains of the conduct of 
the executive of the Jews’ Free School in having advertised 
for an English gentleman for master. Your correspondent 
further enquires why foreigners should be excluded, and 
then proceeds to give the reader the benefit of some dis- 
coveries which he has made. Among the discoveries is 
one of some importance, inasmuch as it supplies an answer 
to M. H. B.’s question. 
One of the new duties of the situation is to teach 
English, says the writer—something quite new. Exactly ; 
and it is because the duties of the situation require that 
English should be taught that the school desires an English 
gentleman, No doubt foreigners are often very good 
English scholars, but it will hardly be contended that a 
foreigner is more fitted for the office than an Englishman. 
But on looking around for a preeedent, I have only to 
step across from Bell Lane to I’insbury Square, and there 
I find that the head master of the Jews’ College is an 
Englishman (Mr. B. Abrahams), and likewise the second 
master (Mr. Emanuel). Surely such an example set by 
such an institution (which M. H. B. so justly admires) is 
worthy of imitation, at least; and if a school of less pre- 
tensions, and more humble in its way, should venture to 
walk in the footsteps of the great pioneer of education and 
religion, you, I am sure, will agree with me that no blame 
is to be attached to the Free School. 
I am not exactly in the confidence of those who rule at 
Bell Lane, nor of those who sway the sceptre in Finsbury 
Square ; but I presume that the gentlemen who conduct the 
educational part of the Free School have very good and 
valid reasons for restricting (and properly so I think) the 
list of candidates to Englishmen. 
Your insertion of the above will oblige 

Yours faithfully, 

London, Dec. 5th, 1860. 


EMEL. 


ISAIAH LIII. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


My Dear Srr,—Whatever difficulty the modern Jew 
may see in reconciling himself to the Christian view of 
Isaiah liii., the question must surely resolve itself, at last, 
into which of the Jews took the truer view ? 

It will be seen in Acts viii., that a distinguished person 
was reading this very chapter of Isaiah, and was in want 
of a help to understand it, much as many Jews are now; 
but that a Jew, one Philip, came and explained it to him 
as concerning Jesus (Acts viii. 35). He must have been 
very well aware of your presumed difficulty of the text, 


you must surely admit they err with the Jew Philip. 
Believe me, I am, yours respectfully, 

Temple Ewell, Dover. Peter Spencer. 

[Without inquiring into the preparatory knowledge and 
mental capacity of the person who was satisfied with the ex- 
planation offered to him, viz. that the prophecy applied to 
Jesus, we wish only to remark that as the fulfilment of the 
prediction only took place after the destruction of the second 
temple,a modern Jew can scarcely fall into the error which 
was perhaps excusable at the rise of Christianity, when his- 
tory had not yet verified the words of the prophet in Israel’s 
subsequent melancholy fate. A modern Jew who could not 
see that the prophet referred to Israel, addressed as God’s 
servant, ust indeed be struck with mental blindness.—Ed. 


and yet saw nothing in it to prevent his applying it as he ~ 
did to Jesus. If the Christians err in the interpretation, 
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IN DEFENCE OF THE JEWS. 
(Continued from our last.) 

As to our assettions: respecting the independence of 
the Halacha, as opposed to the Justinian code, we cannot 
submit to the conditions of a periodical, by which long 
quotations from ancient periodical books are rendered 
impossible. But, while eagerly availing ourselves of 
the opportunity which offers for “* supporting our 
words by facts,” we cannot but feel surprised at the’ 
haughty mistrust and the sateastic tone with which 
“La Revue Contemporaire ” demands from us proofs of 
the Hebrew influence in the Roman legislation, since 
that influence has already been acknowledged by the 
Roman history from the period of Caesar to that of 
Augustus. Our “History of the Jews,” a work 

voted in the report of the Minister of Pub'ic Instruction 
for the year 1854, the manuscript® of which must have 
been known to “ La Revue Contemporaire,” since that 
journal has so well followed the progress of the civilisa- 
tion of the Jews—our history, we say, might to a certain 
extent serve as a guarantee for the manner in which we 
view the spirit of the ancient codes. Though our 
translation of the Judaical code of Maimonides, printed 
at St. Petersburgh, 1850, 1853, no longer fully an- 
swers the demands of science, because some persons who 
are entire strangers to the Jewish religion have been 
allowed to meddle with its publication, ‘La Revue 
Contemporaire,” nevertheless, might, in the fourth and 
fifth volumes of the work, still find a great similarity of 
principle between the Hebrew and the Roman law— 


a similarity which, in spite of some partial discrepancies 


perceptible in the 600 legislations, cannot be attributed 
to accident. But to avoid anticipating our own quota- 
tions contained in the subsequent articles, we will con- 
tent ourselves with reproducing here the heading 
of the Justinian code: ** Patet igitur in vobis impletum 
fore, quod Scripture loquuntur: per me reges reguant et 
potentes statuunt Justitiam.’ The whole of this sen? 
tetice is taken from the Prov. of Sol. viii. 15. Farther 
on, tit. xvii, Justinian himself expresses his sentiments 
respecting the peeling of the laws, by comparing R-t6 
the act of taking the kernel out ofits shell : ‘‘ De vetere 
jure enucleando.” An expression likewise taken from 
the Halacha of Rabbi Meir: “* Tokho akhal uclopato 


gatac,” which literally signifies, “taking the kernel 
throwing away the shell.” “ La Revue concerti 


is aware that the Justinian code is nothing but a calle 


As to us, though we must deny these collégfians to 
possess any importance in reference to, the iptmation 
of the Roman code and of the Halacha, we can, never- 
theless, accord to them a certain historical Value, singe 
they furnish us with a proof that the Jews of that time 
already occupied themselves with studying the Roman 
law, and collaing it with their own legislation, (v. 
Mackeldy, Treatise on the Roman law, vol. I., p. 70. 

It is, therefore, quite natural to suppose that the 
Roman goveroments, always anxious to search for and 
to appropriate to themselves anything commendable 
they found among other nations, commencing as they 
did with the gods of the pagan world, with which they 
filled the Pantheon, and finishing with the legislations of 
the nations with which they allied themselves, not even 
forgetting the fashions and the fantastical usages of the 
different countries on earth, did not neglect to study the 
Halacha. Having so many and frequent relations with 
the government of the Sanhedrin, both before and after 
the destruction of the temple at Jerusalem by Titus, 
why should they not have been desirous of profiting by 
the sagacity of that Halacha, by extracting its “* res- 
sonsae pandectum,” a term which is in itself nothing but 
a literal translation of the Hebrew words “ Tanu Raba- 
nan,” which has become proverbial. 


(To be continued.) 


BIBLICAL STUDIES. 
(Continued from our last.) 

Accordingly, what the love and honour of the family 
are to each of its members, what the honour and pros- 
perity of the congregation are to each of the families 
camposing it, what the prosperity and greatness of the 
state are to each of itg,eongregations, the dignity and 
happiness of all mankind must be to every particular 
nation; and Israel being a nation among the human 
race, even as a single tree belonging to a garden, Scrip- 


-ture points out to every Israelite that we do not 


exist for. our ofvn sake, but that, on the contrary, we 
stama in Very close relation to all the other nations on 
ea afidsthat, during our national infancy, we re- 
ceiyed from them many intellectual, moral, and physical 
gifts or loans for our descendants. The bible therefore 
tells us that, both at the creation and after the deluge, 


pne single family was the source from which all the 


afterwards extended themselves over the 


i globe, have derived their origin. The names of the 
tion of the decrees of the later Roman weet aon different heads of every tribe are stated, and their gene- 
consequently that journal cannot mistake the in@Mence 


which a more ancient legislation must necessatily . have” 
exercised on that code, without at the sametime denying, 
the ultimate relations of the Roman emperopa, even the. 
non-Christian, to the Jewish lawyers ; for-even the first 
fathers of the church have always considered it their 
duty to study the rabbinical literature. - Origenes, 
Jerome, and others own it themselves ; bat the Talmud 
contains proofs of those relations having existed even 
as early as the first century of the Christian era, an 
observation which we will remark by the way would be 
of no mean importance in the histoay of the chutch. 
Marc Aurelius and Commodus, Caracalla and Alexander 
Severus, were on such friendly terms with the patriarebs 
of the synagogue, that murmurs arose in the ranks of 
their pagan antagonists. Trajan and Adrian themselves, 
before the insurrection of Bar-Khokova, were even in the 
habit of listening to the disconrses, parables, and sayings 
of Rabbi Joshua. Seneca, in speaking of the contempo- 
rary Hebrews said, ‘* Victoribus victi legem de- 
derurt” (the conquered gave a law to the conquerors), 
and these words he uttered in a tone of sacl anger that 
it is impossible to suppose him to have been partial to 
the Jews (Fragmenta de superstitione). Moreover, we 


. gee the Jewish historian, Josephus, playing an important 


part in the house of the Emperor Titus, while Herod 
and his cescecdant Agrippa occupied an eminent position 
in the house of Augustus until the time of Nero. 

Dio Cassius, bcok 37, V.S., states that many Romans 
observed the Hebrew law, in spite of the frequent efforts 
of the government to prevent their conversion to Juda- 
ism. Strabo, who died soon after Herod, already pos- 
sessed a fair knowledge of the Mosaic legislation, though 
that knowledge had not been derived from the source 
itself. Juvenal, in his satires, whilst mocking the 
Romans who observed the sabbath-day according to the 
Jewish usage, nevertheless admits the influence which 
the Jew'sh legislation exercised on his contemporaries. 
Even Horace, the Voltaire of the Augustan age, was in 
his concise satire not sparing of his words, when it was 
his object to defend heathen philosophy against what he 
called “‘ the superstition of Judaism.” 

In short, we can prove, without having recourse to 
hypothesis, that, long before the appearance of the Jus- 
tinian code, the Jews participated in the scientific 
labours which were going on during the development of 
the Romap law, by their two collections of the fifth 


century, which collections are known to the learned by 


the titles of—1. ‘‘ Mosaicarum et Romanarum legum ;” 
and 2. ‘‘Consultatri veteris Juris consulti de Pactis. ’ 
The former of these works was published after the ma- 


nuscript of the learned Pithoeus, 1573, and its most 


recent edition was published by Professor Blume, at 
Bonn, in 1833. The latter work was for the first time 


published in 1577 by Cujacius among his other works, 


and afterwards by Shulting, who published it separately. 
In speaking of these collections, the learned Professor 
Hugo cites the words of the ancient Roman code—1. 
 Scitote, juris consulti, quia Moyses prius hoe statuit ” 
— ye lawyers, that Moses first decided in this way); 

. “ Hoe quidem juris est ” (this would be according to 
justice; yet we know that the legislation of the em- 
peror Theodosius ought to be quite in accordance with 


the Mosaic law). 


. © This manuscript is, at the instigation of the censorshi 

still withheld from the pubiic by the Minister, although it has 
been repeatedly mentioned in the printed annual reports of 
1855, 1856, and 1857, made to the Emperor, 


alogy is described in so clear and unambiguous a man- 
ner, that no doubt can arise in the reader that he is 
strictly enjoined to treat every fellow-man, whatever 
may be his tribe, as his brother. From Scripture we 
derive a proof that, even before our people existed, 
science and arts, the cultivation of the vine, agriculture, 
and general commerce flourished ; that before, as there 
have been organised states and acknowledged laws, 
which even afterwards continued to be considered valid, 
that; consequently, our first ancestors learned many 
things from others, that they have been indebted to 
others for much of what they knew, and that their des- 
cendants, accordingly, under favourable circumstances, 


are bound to aid others by the like love and instruc- |. 


tion, by the like assistance, toleration and kindness. 

These views are found on passages from which we 
learn that Enoch was the first inventor of housebuild- 
ing (Gen. iv. 17) that Jabhal led a pastoral life in tents, 
that Jabal invented music, Tubal-Cain the art of 
forging iron, (Gen. iv. 20—22,) that Noah was a culti- 
vator of the grape, (Gen. ix. 20,) Nimrod a promoter 
of field-sports and warlike exercises, (Gen. x. 8—12,) 
that Egypt, as early as the time of the first wanderings 
of Abraham, was a fally organised state, (Gen. xii. 
10, 15, 20,) and Malki-Zedek, king of Salem, at the 
same time a priest of the Most High, to whom Abraham 
even paid tithes. Moreover, we learn that Abimelech 
treated the latter with kindness and affection when he 
dwelt in his country, and that Abraham concluded with 
him and his country a treaty of peace and friendship, 
sealing it with his oath, (Gen. xxi. 22—34). That, 
even before Abraham, and besides him there were 
some men of great piety, is among others proved by 
these words, ‘‘ And Enoch walked with God, and was 
not, for God took him.”—Gen. v. 24. 

** Noah was a just man and perfect in his generation, 
and Noah walked with God.” —Gen. ix. 26. 

‘* Blessed be Abraham, of the Most High God, pos- 
sessor of heaven and earth; and blessed be the Most 
High God, which has delivered thine enemies into thine 
hand.” —Gen. xiv. 19, 20. 

Israel, then, both from a worldly and from a spiritual 
point of view, is bound to respect and honour mankind 
and humanity around it, within its own heart, as the 
representatives of elevated family-ties, of the welfare of 
the commonalty and of public peace, and take an honest 
pride in being of the greatest possible benefit to all its 
fellow-nations, in promoting everywhere all that is 
good, sublime, and excellent. In a word, Israel ought 
to be an ornament, or at least an honourable member of 
that great family of nations, which Scripture has, with 
such precision, handed down to us from a time far more 
ancient than our race, But the Bible never meant to 
suggest to Israel that arrogant conceit, that our people 
was to pursue selfish objects, and needed not to take 
any interest in the well-being or the distress of its 
neighbours, nor endeavour to gain their esteem, which 
superficial attacks have been attributed to our ancestors 
in consequence of the war of extermination against the 
Canaanites. The Bible contains, besides the theory 
alluded to of the relation between nations, particular 
instances of practical cases showing that the pious 


Abraham and his descendants, on every occasion, con- 


ducted themselves as dutiful members of the human 
race, whenever and wherever some good object was to 
be promoted, 


Gen. xviii. 20—32, Abraham prays in words almost: 


too urgent that God should abstain from destroying 


Sodom and Gomorrha, thongh there be but few pious 


men in them, which shows that Abraham is 

solicitous for the pious members of other 
that he wishes to save those sinners who are unjust, for 
the sake of the few just ones among them. Nobod 
will think of considering Sodom and Gomorrha as 
belonging to the house of Abraham ; besides, this act is 
represented as one of simple friendship between man 
and God, not as if Abraham, perhaps for the sake of 
appearances or from other motives, had been under the 
necessity of acting thus. The law here places before 
us a simple proof of his pure love of mankind no mat- 
ter what tribe was to be benefited by his prayers ; and 
since the law relates it, we must, according to Ste 
sacred system, consider the fact in itself to be an ex- 
ample for the future, and in the spirit of that example 
we are bound to love our neighbours, and to fulfil the 
duties entailed upon us by this love the more zealously 
the greater the civilisation of our age is, as compared to 
that of the time of Abraham. More than thirty times 
Moses repeats the commandments referring to kind and 
affectionate treatment of the foreigners dwelling in 
Israel. We shall subsequently have an opportunity of 
elaborately explaining those commandments and pro. 
hibitions in regard to strangers. For the present we 
will but touch upon the following points : 

The foreigner, placed, like the widows and orphans of 
Israel, under the particular protection of the law, was 
permitted to pray and offer his sacrifice to God in 
common with the congregation, to acquire land and the 
rights of property by legal purchase, insomuch that. if 
Israelites sold themselves to him as slaves (which io- 
deed, they could but do for a limited period, viz., for 
six or forty-nine years) they could not be taken from 
them, unless he was strictly compensated for the years 
of service that fellout. Nay, more, not only the wants 
of the stranger were supplied, but even his recreations 
and pleasures provided for, and in reference to festivi- 
ties, the Israelite was enjoined to let the Levite and the 
stranger” participate in his rejoicings. 

(To be continued.) 


| * A READY HAND. 

Rabbi Nahum, besides being blind, also suffered much 
from paralysis of his hands and legs ; yet he discoursed 
with his scholars regularly ; instructing them in the study 
of the Law, with the utmost patience. He bore his 
bodily infirmities without ever uttering a word of come 
plaint, and was often even heard to exclaim ‘“ What the 
Lord does, is well done.” 

His disciples admired the magnanimity of this fare 
famed man; but, what surprised them most, was the 
evenness of temper which he displayed under such great 
afflictions. 


Rabbi Akiba, while visiting him once, accosted the 
good old man thus : 

“O, Rabbi! thy wisdom is great. Thy kindness and 
love to man are praised by every one, How could the 
Almighty afflict thee with such sore pains? And, how 


is it, that thou canst be resigned and bear them without 


even a murmur of complaint ? ” 
Rabbi Nahum answered : 

** What God does, is wel! done, and I always praise 
Him. He knows for what purpose he visits us with 
afflictions. You are aware that God has richly blessed 
me with an abundance of earthly treasures. With my 
beloved wife, I lived and enjoyed cheerfulness and con- 
tentment.—Once I went upon a journey to her parents 
and, as I did not wish to visit them without bringing the 
usual presents, I loaded three mules with rich ‘gifts; 
consisting of rich textures, and other costly things, be- 
sides plenty of wine and provisions. With this load I 
had travelled a considerable distance, when I met a poor, 
lean, old man, upon whose countenance poverty and 
sickness were. depicted. He stretched forth his thin 
hand; while, in the most pitiful accents, he falteringly 
cried, “‘I am dying with misery and hunger, I have 
not tasted a morsel of bread in three days.” I stopped 
and listened to hini patiently, while he continued: “O 
stranger, have mercy! I am fainting! I feel the cold- 
ness of death at my heart! hunger is snatchiag me away. 
O have mercy!” ‘ Wait,” said I;. “I will unload a 
mule.” I began the work immediately, but it took me 
longer than I at first thought it would. and ere I had 
finished my work, the poor man sank upon the ground 
and expired before my eyes. I stood by the lifeless 
body, overcome with remorse and grief. It was a clear 


and beautiful day, but darkness and horror seized upon 
my sovl. Grim visions rose up before my eyes ; a voice 


seemed to sound in my ears—* [hou hast been too slow 
in doing the work of mercy—thy sloth has slain thy 
brother!’’ I threw myself upon the body, bathed in 
tears, and, in the bitterness of my soul, blamed heavily 
my hands for not doing their work with greater speed. 
I really felt as if I had brought the anger of the Almighty 
down upon me. I arrived at the house of my wife's 
parents safely, but could find neither rest nor peace to 
my soul. I therefore speedily returned to my own home. 
[ soon lost the use of my hands and legs, and I also lost 
my eyesight.” 

The disciples, listening to this discourse, looked at 
one another with astonishment. 

Rabbi Akiba said: 

‘Sorry indeed am I to behold thee in this trouble; 
but I rejoice that thou art strong enough to bear thy 


misfortunes so patiently : that thou, unmindful of your 


own distress, admonish all unhappy men to bear their 


burdens patiently and to submit to the will of God with: — 


out murmuring.” | 
Rabbi Nahum raised his voice, as the disciples stood 
in silent wonder, and said: ~ : 
“All the ways of God are righteous, When thy 
heart inclines thee to do a deed of love, do it without® 
moment's delay ; so that thon mayest never have cauee 
to regret not having offered a ready hand to misery in 
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THE JEWISH CHRONICLE AND HEBREW OBSERVER. , 


ANIMAL LIFE IN PALESTINE. 

The following, from “ Monk's Palestine,” is calcu- 
cated to throw light on various allusions to animals 
found in the Scriptures and rabbinical writings : 

Of the fish found in the sea of Genesaret, Josephus 
mentions the coracinus, which was caught near Caper- 
naun, and which, he adds, was also found near Alex- 
andria, in Egypt, (de Bello Jud. 1. 3 cap. 10). Hassel- 
quist adds the Jilurus, the mugil, and the sparus, 
varieties of fish found also in the Nile. The early 
rabbis speak of salt water a fish that was caught off the 
coast of Galilee, and which they call tarith ; according 
to commentators this is the tunny. 

Of reptiles we find many kinds of lizards and ser- 
pents; of the eight kinds of reptiles of which Moses 
speaks, (Lev. ii. 29, 30) six belong to the family of 
sauria, or lizards. At the present day a great many 
varieties are found in Palestine and Syria. The serpents 
mentioned in the Bible do not all belong to Palestine. 
In Genesis the serpent is called the most subtle of all 
animals. Aristotle also calls serpents mean and insi- 
dious. Among moderns, Seetzen speaks of many kinds 
of serpents which he noticed in Judea ; but he saw none 
of a venomous nature. The same author speaks of 
tortoises. 

Insects.—In the inhospitable neighbourhood of the 
Dead Sea scorpions abound. In Numbers, (xxxiv. 4) 
in the book of Joshua, (xv. 3) and in that of Judges, (i. 
36) we find notice taken of the elevated district of 
scorpions, situated at the southern limit of Judea, and 
consequently at the west of the Dead Sea. Volney 
heard it reported that there were scorpions of a large 
size in the numerous ruins which lie to the south east 
of the lake, (vol. 2 c. 7). Elienne Schulz saw many 
in the plain of Jordan below Jericho. We have already 
spoken of the beasts which often proved a terrible 
scourge to Palestine, as well as to Syria, Persia, Egypt, 
and other parts of Asia and Africa. In the Bible nine 
different names are applied to locusts ; it is impossible 
to tell what are the different kinds to which these names 
apply, and the elaborate researches of Bochart in his 
work ** Hierozoicon ™ throws little, if any, light on the 
matter. His successors, Michaelis and Tychsen, have 
not been a whit more successful; the former of these 
has suggested that the four names in Leviticus ii. '22 
indicate the four periods inthe life of the locusts, ac- 
cording to the various transformations which they 
undergo. The text, however, says very distinctly that 
they are of different species. The hypothesis of Mi- 
chaelis might more happily be applied to the four names 
given by the prophet Joel, (i. 4) among which we only 
find one of those that occur in the passage in Leviticus; 
but here also it is difficult to arrive at certainty. The 
ancient versions give us no clue to the difficulty ; for 
not only do they contradict each other, but the names 
which we find in them are not better understood than 
those of the Hebrew text. All that can be positively 
asserted is merely this—the Hebrews were acquainted 
with many varieties of the locust, of which four, 
according to Leviticus, were used as food. Of this 
number, the locusts which John the Baptist eat in the 
wilderness were one variety. At the present day 
Orientals eat locusts salted or roasted.* Niebuhr, in 
his description of Arabia, says that the Jews of Yemen 
use them as readily as the Mahometans, and that they 
believe the birds which God sent to the Hebrews in the 
wilderness were, in reality, locusts. In the East these 
remarkable insects are much larger than with us; the 
ravages which they commit from time to time have been 
described by a great number of historians and travel- 
lers; and in the same manner as Volney, whom we 
have already quoted, all other writers confirm the des- 
cription of the prophet Joel. The locusts find a 
determined enemy in the samarmar, a bird which 
resembles the lorioj. This bird, says Volney, follows 
them in flocks like these of starlings ; and not only does 
it eat them, but it kills as many of them as it is able. 

It appears that Palestine is sometimes infested by a 
species of fly. At Ekron, in the land of the Philistines, 
they were wont to seek protection against these ene- 
mies from a special divinity, named Baal Zeboub, (god 
of flies). Eugene Roger, a traveller of the 17th century, 


relates that, during his stay at Nazareth, a host of small | 


black flies, called bargasch, invaded the plain of Es- 
draelon, where a camp of Bedouins, consisting of 600 
tents, were pitched. Men and beasts narrowly escaped 
suffocation by these insects, which entered the mouth 
and nose.f In the Book of Joshua (xxiv. 12) it is 
said that two kings of the Amorites were driven out of 
their countries, not by the strength of the Istaelites, but 
by an insect called strah. The word is commonly 
translated hornet. [lien relates, moreover, that the 
Phaselites, a Canaanite colony, were forced by wasps 
to leave their colony. 

Bees, which in the East were sometimes troublesome 
aud even dangerous, were nevertheless one of the bles- 
sings of Palestine. The management ,jof bees was, 
doubtless, carried to a high state of improvement there ; 
for we find honey among the articles of commerce which 
the Israelites exported to Tyre.—Ezekiel xxvii. 17. 
Plenty of wild bees are still found, of which the swarms 
lodged in the hollow trees and in the rocks prepare a 
honey which is much esteemed. It is, doubtless, the 
« wild honey” of John the Baptist, (Math. iii.4; Mark 
i. 6) and the “ honey of the rock” of which Moses and 


~* Joseph of Sainte-Ange says in the “ Gazophylacinm 
Persicum :” I have eaten large quantities of these locusts after 
the example of the Arabs, who prepare them by boiling them 
in water, to which some salt is added. They are as good as 
the largest salt-water shrimps, the taste of which they some- 
what resemble.” Job Ludolf says that the Ethiopians eat 


them with avidity; and he adds, “It is a very agreeable and 
healthy “food toboot.” 

_\$ Moses foretold that this insect would be a powerful 
auxiliary to the Hebrews Ex. xxiii, 28 ; Deut. vii. 20. Ac- 
cording to the Talmud it stung the enemy in the eyes, and its 


the poet Asaph speak.—Deut. xxxii. 13; and Psalms 
Ixxxi, 16. 

The kermes, (the coccus of the ancients) an insect of 
the hemipterous order, which attaches itself to certain 
trees, to the holm-oak in particular, deserves to be 
noticed here. It is often spoken of in the Bible, in 
which it is called. tholaath shani, (crimson worm). The 
Hebrews made much use of it for dyeing; and it is 
always mentionéd in Exodus when the coloured fabrics 
employed in the sanctuary are referred to.* 

Brrps.—In Leviticus xi. Moses enumerated 20 kinds 
and in Deuteronomy xiv. 21 kinds of birds which the 
Israelites were not to eat. We do not know the exact 
meaning of all the Hebrew words employed by Moses, 
but we find among them the names of the eagle, the 
crow, various kinds of hawks, and it may be said with 
certainty that they designate for the most pert birds of 
prey.t By the side of unclean birds, we see figure in 
the law of Moses, the pigeon and the turtle as birds the 
most pure, and alone admitted to the altar of Jehovah 
as the offering of the poor. As to the rest we do not 
find in Palestine any very remarkable bird which here 
merits particular mention, with the exception perhaps 
of the “pigeon of Palestine,’ mentioned by Hassel- 
quist, the plumage of which is of a dazzling whiteness. 
Among the domestic animals of the ancient Hebrews 
we notice the absence of hens and geese. No mention 
is made ofthem in the Old Testament ; doubtless these 
domestic fowls were not introduced in Judea till a 
much later time. If we accept the testimony of the 
Talmud, the cock was banished from Jerusalem that he 
might not defile the Holy City with the dirt which he 
scattered while scraping the earth. Nevertheless, in 
the New Testament, mention is made of the crowing of 
the cock at Jerusalem. 

The Mosaic law contains a special and merciful in- 
junction as to the nests of birds (Deut. xxii. 6, 7). It 
is commanded that when one finds a nest of young birda 
by the way, he is not totake both the mother and the 
young; “Thou shalt let the mother escape,” says 
Moses, “ and thou mayest take the brood.” Michaelis 
sees in this command a law of the chase, which has in 
view the prevention of the total destruction of certain 
birds which the agriculturist may perhaps consider as 
the enemies of his crops, but which, are, nevertheless, 
very useful in the East for destroying serpents and 
flights of insects and locusts as well. I am reminded of 
this when I see at the present day that the samarmar, 
the determined enemy of locusts, is generally respected 
in Oriental countries; it may not at any time be shot. 
Mammirerovus Animats (domestic and wild animals).. 
—Palestine, like Syria, possesses all our domestic ani- 
mals, and has, in addition, the brffalo and the camel. 
In ancient times it was the ox and the ass which played 
the chief part among the comestic avimals of the 
Hebrews; each of them was of great value to an agri- 
cultural people, and we see them occupy a prominent 
place in two passages of the Decalogue. We find them 
also among the possessions of the patriarchs, along with 
sheep and camels. The best oxen were formerly found 
in the land of Bashan, where were excellent pasture 
grounds. David calls his powerful enemies “ the strong 
ones (bulls) of Bashan” (Ps. xxii. 14). The liceatious 
women of Samaria are called by the shepherd and pro- 
phet Amos (iv. 1) ‘‘the cows of Bashan.” The plain 
of Sharon, between Jaffa and Lydda, had also pasturage 
for cattle, over which David appointed a special inspector 
(1 Chron. xxvii. 29). They used oxen not only in 
cultivating the land and in threshing the crop, but also 
for carrying loads and drawing waggons. They also 
consumed a great many cattle, not only for their.own 
use, but at the altar. From cows’ milk they made 
cheese; but butter, as it appears, was not common 
among the Hebrews, any more than it was among all 
the nations of antiquity. The ass, an unclean animal 
among the Hebrews, was used as a beast of burden and 
for riding. Thanks to the care which Orientals bestowed 
on this animal, it became with them larger, bolder, and 
more alert than with us. It came to be much esteemed 
in Palestine, a mountainous country, and where the 
horse, in ancient times, was very scarce. The male is 
often mentioned in the Bible, at the commencement of 
the reign of David, whether it was that the Hebrews 
purchased their mules from strangers, or in this respect 
departed from the law of Moses, which expressly forbade 
the mixture of jany two different species (Levit xix. 
19). It is at this period, and especially under Solomon, 
that we see the horse become more and more common 
among the Hebrews. It is true that certain ancient 
Canaanite colonies had horses, and that they used them 
for warlike purposes; but in general, horses could not 
render much service in so mountainous a country, and 
Moses, who did not wish to make of the Hebrews an 
ambitious and conquering nation, showed little favour 
to cavalry (Deut. xvii. 16). But Solomon, who per- 
mitted himself to make free with the law of Moses, 
obtained many horses from Egypt. That king had well 
furnished studs, fourteen hundred war chariots, and 
cavalry to the number of twelve thousand men. 
This luxury was continued and even increased by his 
successors, and it failed not in scandalising the prophets. 
A beautiful description of the horse is givenin the book 
of Job (xxxix. 19—25). Of small animals we find the 
sheep and the goat, which were at all times plentiful 
among the Hebrews. In the time of Josephus 256,500 
lambs were slain at the Passover. Palestine, like all 
‘the East and the northern parts of Africa, had a kind of 
ram which had a very long and bulky tail. This tail 
sometimes weighs as much as forty pounds, and it is 
found necessery to support it by means of a small 
machine on wheels, which the animal draws after it. 


* Volney says that the cochineal plant grows on the whole 
Syrian coast ; and he adds that it also rears the precious insect 
as in Mexico and St. Domingo. : 

+ Carnivorous birds and birds of prey are forbidden at the 


present time to the Brahmifis.—Laws of Menon, 


We can understanéa, therefore, why among th 
tail of the sheep was always ae 


| important parts of the sacrifice which was to be burned 


upon the altar. Russell, in his natural history o 

speaks of a particular kind of goat, which ys Awe yr 
Syria and Palestine, and which is remarkable for its lon 
ears. They have short horns ; the body is long and 
slender, the hair short, and their colour is almost always 
alight red. According to Sonini, this species is called 
the “ goat of Mambré,” because it ia very common on 
the mountain of that name, in the neighbourhood of 
Hebron. 

It would appear that the Hebrews, even before the 
days of Moses, abstained from from swine’s flesh - for 
among the cattle of the patriarchs no mention js made 
of this animal. Arabs, Phosnicians, Egyptians, and 
Indians, held it in no less horror. Althouch we can 
gather from many passages of the Bible that the hog 
was found in ancient Palestine, it cannot on any account 
be admitted that a Jew was permitted to rear herds of 
them. We may, at first sight, be astonished to read in 
the Gospel of a “ numerous herd of swine,’’ which was 
found in the neighbourhood of Gerasa, or rather Gadara, 
not far from the lake of Tiberias, and which, according 
to Mark, consisted of no fewer than two thousand. It 
ought not to be forgotten, however, that the district of 
Decapolis was inhabited partly by Greeks.* Dogs, 
although very useful to shepherds, and very numerous 
in all places, are held in the least esteem by almost all 
the nations of the Eastern world, and their touch is 
avoided as if they were unclean. 


THE JEWS IN CALCUTTA, 

The following account of the synagogues in Caleutta, 
and of a visit to the Jews, and the interest taken in the 
state of the Jews by Christian friends in that city, is 
taken from a communication recently addressed to a 
friend in this country, by the Rev. W. Ayerst, jun., 
Head Master of St. Paul's School, Caleutta :— 

We started this morning for the Jewish synagogue. 
I should have said synagogues, for a second has been 
bailt by the richer Jews. We had only tarned one or 
two corners, when we came to a narrow street called 
Pollock-street, along one side of which squatted a very 
long double row of natives, apparently paupers of some 
kind. Their mode of sitting is disagreeable. They 


together in such a way that their knees and chins meet. 
There was space enough for us to drive past without 
disturbing them. 

When we came to the end of this strange collection 
of people, Mr. L.’s carriage, which led the way, drew 
up, and we found ourselves before the new synagogue, 
It is a handsome building, fitted up with commodious 
seats and large chandeliers, but strange to say, without 
galleries. Service was over, and all were gone out but 
one Jew who stood a little to the left of the door. He 
has all the features and appearance of the very type of 
a Jew, and his countenance is not unlike that which we 
see represented in the portraits of the late Chief Rabbi 
of London, R. Herschell. He was reading his prayers 
from a book, aloud, in the good'old restless manner, 
with his Tallith round his shoulder, and nothing em- 
barrassed by our entering. However, after a short 
gaze we withdrew. Then one or two more doublings, 
and we were in a much narrower lane, before the old 
synagogue. 

What a place! we went through a dingy passage, 
and up a dingy staircase, the head of which takes up 
some of the room of the floor to which it leads. This 
upper room isthe synagogue. There isa double bench 
down the middle, and a bench along either wall ; but 
you can see from the worn state of the middle benches, 
and the fresh state of the others, that the congregation 
is generally somewhat small. 

The lights were not yet extinguished, though service 
had been over some. little time. Several texts are in- 
scribed upon the walls, but I failed to find the familiar 


55 Seon SYD : so [ mentioned this to the Jewish 
attendant, whereapon he got his book and shewed me 
the passage. ‘The curtain also was drawn aside for us, 
and we saw the rolls. The attendant, thinking we 
wished to go into the little sanctuary, told us in Hin- 
dustani to take our shoes off; however, as we had boots 
on and were pretty near, we did not go in. 

Then we went off to the rabbi, who lives bard by. 
So thoroughly Eastern! You will smile at this remark, 
made in Calcutta ; but all the respectable portion of the 


‘inhabitants are quite English in their habits, and the 


poorer classes do not live in a manner which accords 
with the notions we have at home of Eastern life. The 
house reminded us of those we had seen in Cairo, as far 
as internal arrangements are concerned. A door ina 
wall anda small court. At the foot of the stairs, within 
the house door, stood a young Jewish girl who welcomed 
us. Then it became known up-stairs that we were come, 
and father, mother and children came out to welcome 
us. It was the most interesting morning I remember 
to have passed since our deeply interesting tour in 
Germany and Poland in 1857. 

The rabbi had thrown offhis official robes, and being 
moch heated, had nothing but a loose white robe on. 
He is a very handsome man, of about the middle size, 
with hair and beard of an iron grey, which, with his 
simple white robe, made him look more patriarchal than 
I ever remember seeing any one. His wife, on the 


other hand, was a very Rebekah, fresh from the adorning | 


hands of Eliezer. Her long light brown hair inter- 
twined with a costly turban, that was beset with enamel 
and jewels. She had also massive gold ornaments de- 
pending from her neck. Her bright Jewish eyes 
beamed with pleasure as she put her hand round Mrs. 
A., (who accompanied us,) pressing her to enter. We 


Josephus (Antiq. 1. 17 11). 


rest only upon the soles of their feet, doubling their legs — 
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did enter, but as there was another party, and a large 
one, of Jews seated at the hospitable rabbi’s breakfast 
table, we withdrew, but not without a promise being 
exacted of us (willingly given you may be sure) that 
we would go again the next Saturday. 

According to this arrangement, we set out early on 
the following Satarday, and reached the old synagogue 
soon after balf-past six o'clock, while the service was 
yet going on. Soon after we had been shewn to our 
seats, a boy read the portion of the law. It so happened 
(as a venerable Jew afterwards pointed out to me with 
glistening eyes) that it was the chapter in which we are 
told how Balaam, when called to curse Israel, was com- 
pelled to bless them in spite of his evil intention. It 
was very well read, and the congregation, which was 
very good, were for the most part well supplied with 
books. 

The pulpit, or raised platform, where the rabbi reads 
and the rolls are spread open, is much the same as in 
the synagogues at home. Several Jews, adult and 
young, took their places there, but there was no regular 
singing. Perhaps we were too late for it. The rabbi 
carried the roll to its resting place with the same ob- 
servance as is employed in European synagogues, and 
the Jews around, pressed forward and touched the sacred 
rolls with their hands and then kissed them reverently, 
just as is done in the West. The women, too, sat se- 
parately in an inner room, which was screened off with 
a thick curtain, though they could see without being 
seen. 

When the service was being concluded, a venerable 
and pleasing Jew came up and shook us by the hand, 
bidding us welcome. He said, “ Dr. Mill and Mr. 
Currie came once to our synagogue, and conversed with 


us respecting the Bible” (pointing to my Hebrew 


Bible which I bad in my hand). ‘* This Jew,” he added, 
(pointing to my next neighbour,) “can speak English.”’ 

When the service was over, the rabbi, whose acquaint- 
ance we had made at his own house, came up to us and 
received us warmly. Before he had come, however, I 
had noticed one of the boys belonging to my school 
among the congregation, and had had a little conversa- 
tion with him. He stood among the crowd when the 
rabbicame up, . . . 

“The Friend of India” bas recently published a 
paper on Palestine, in which we find the following re- 
marks :— 

‘There is open to us a line of policy which had we 
taken, when first proposed in 1845 would now stand us 
in good stead. That we shall eventually adopt it, I 
have not the shadow of a doubt, for our rulers will be 
driven by a higher power from every other, until they 
do adopt it. It is the establishment of the Jews in 
Palestine, undertaken by ourselves as a nation, which 


- will secure our communication between England and 


India, via the Persian Gulf. 

“ Tranquillization of Syria and the East, by the estab- 
lishment of Jewish colonies in Palestine,” is the title of 
a pawpblet published in London in 1845. It prescribes 
a remedy for the appalling scenes of bloodshed which 
were then occurring in Syria between the Maronites and 
and Druses, but which the decaying arm of the Ottoman 
Porte was unable to quell.” | 

The paper then goes on to discuss the advantages 
which this plan would secure, and the manner in which 
it could be carried into effect. 

Whatever we may think of the plan itself, it is a matter 
of no small interest to find that our fellow subjects in 
India have thus had their attention directed to the 
people of Israel, as well as to the land which belongs to 
them.— Abridged from the Jenish Intelligence. 


FREEMASONRY AMONG THE JEWS. 

It is an historical fact, that the Jews in Spain and 
Portugal, were the standard-bearers of philosophy, 
astronomy, philology, pharmacology, and other sciences 
and artsin those countries, during the reign of the Moors, 
and even farther down, to the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury; but, whether they were also the guardians of 
geometry, and especially of architecture, is a matter 
which remains to be ascertained, and which we think 
would open a wide field for the student of ancient history, 
in all its branches. We maintain that they were also 
masters of the latter sciences; and, strange as this 


idea may appear, it is not a mere phantom, but rather. 


founded on the basis of some historical, or at least tradi- 
tional facts. 

It is a wide-spread tradition among the Spanish Jews, 
now generally known under the name of “ Portuguese 
Jews,” that Israelites who were dissatisfied with the 
reign of King Solomon, who, according to 2 Kings 12, 
4, put a heavy yoke upon the people, migrated to Tar- 
shish, which, it is supposed, is Spain, in the ships which 
Solomon sent out, and settled there. When, after Solo- 
mon’s death, his son and successor, Rehoboam, lost ten 
pw of his kingdom by the impradent answer which 

@ gave to the people, when they appealed for relief 
from the heavy taxes; he sent, notwithstanding, his 
collector, Adoram, into the provinces to enforce payment, 
and also to the newly-planted colonies in Spain. There, 
however, the people, who it is supposed were not of the 
tribe of Judah, stoned him to death. ‘It is a fact that 
there are numerous tombstones, with old Hebrew or 
Samaritan inscriptions, in Seville or Toledo—we can- 
not positively say in which of these two places—and 
among them is one which bears the name of Adoram, 
the collector of Solomon, and his son Rehoboam, 

Another tradition, and probably nearer to the trath 
than the former, is, that Jews emigrated to Spain in 
Phosnician ships, at the time when the land of Israel was 

oaning under the tyrannical yoke of the successors of 

Alexander the Great. This seems to be confirmed by 
@ great many coins which were recently dug from some 
ruins in the ancient city of Tarragona; and also by 
another very important circumstance, naMely, that in 
the days of Herod and Pontius Pilate, the Jewish coms 


munity in Toledo wrote a letter to the high priest Eliezer, 
and the high council, or Sanhedrim, to the effect, to be- 
ware of condemning Jesus of Nazareth to the penalty 
of death. How much truth may be in any of these tra- 
ditions, it would be very hard, or perhaps altogether 
impossible, to ascertain ; this mach, however, is certain, 
that Jews were the founders and builders of most of the 
ancient cities of Spain, as Toledo, Sevitle, Barcelona, 
and others : and that Jews were the inhabitants of those 
places at the time when the Visigoths invaded the Penin- 
sula, and planted, with the cross, oppression, persecution, 
and cruelty against all who would not bow their knees 
to it, and <capecially the Jews. 

Before we go further in the history of the Spanish 
and Portuguese Jews, which induced us to think that 
there are traces of masonry having existed among them, 
we must mention another tradition, which lives in the 
mouth of almost every Jew in Bohemia, and particularly 
in Prague, the capital of that country. There is scarcely 
a traveller who goes to see the world, and to study the 
different customs and habits of the nations, and see the 
rarities of their cities, who, on stopping a few days in 
Prague, would not also go to see the antiquities in the 
Jewish quarter, and particularly the ‘‘ Alt-neu” syna- 
gogue. It isa remarkable building, and peculiar in 
its structure, which is neither altogether the Greek style 
nor the Gothic. No visitor ever crossed the threshold 
of this building without feeling, as it were, an ice-cold 
stream running through his veins, and an involuntary 
veneration for a temple with which so many wonderful 
events are connected, The most ancient chronicle of 
Bohemia says, that this building was found there, when 
the founder of the city of Prague laid the first corner-stone 
of it, and that he felt such a veneration for that strange 
edifice, that he suffered not his people to use it for any. 
purpose. Soon after this, Jews come to settle there, and 
claimed that building as a synagogue, which had been 
erected by their ancestors for a house of worship. The 
tradition of the oriyin of this synagogue is this :—There 
were Jewish colonies—and perhaps Israclitish, from the 
ten tribes—in several parts of the then inhabited parts 
of Europe, especially in Spain and France, known in 
the Scriptures as "95D and MH 7X “Sephorod,” and 
“ Tserophoth,”’ during the second temple. ‘They were 
numerous and wealthy, and often made pilgrimages to 
Jerusalem, in obedience to the command of God. -Here, 
in the pleasant valley on the shores of the beautiful river 
Moldau, at that time the extreme point of habitation, 
they chose a place appointed, where they waited 
until all were gathered who intended to go, and then 
pursued their way eastward, in a large body, without 
fear of the savage hordes who made those regions unsafe. 
As they had often to tarry for weeks and even months, 
they agreed to build a substantial building, which should 
serve them not only fora house of worship, but also for a 
fort, in which a thousand people could be protected, 
should the savages of the forest at any time dare to 
atiack them. 

There is, no doubt, a great deal of truth in this tradi- 
tion, inasmuch as it is partly confirmed by the Bohemian 
chronicles. This, however, is evident, that Jews erected 
that building, and that they did it without the assistance 
of other hands than their own. «© If this was. the case, 
there must have been indeed skilful masters in the art 
of architecture among them, who formed an association 
like those of other nations. 

We now return to the Jews in Spain and Portugal, 
After the downfall of the Visi-Gothicempire, the Jews 
under the reign of the Moslems, or Moors, regained 
their former positions in those countries; they enjoyed 
perfect liberty, and had time, means, and opportunity 
tu extend their knowledge and wisdom in all branches 
of science and-art. We find them in the highest sta- 
tions at the courts, as well as in the institutes of learn- 
ing. Even after the golden age of Spain had passed 
away; after the decay of the Moors through popish kings, 
the Jews, though oppressed and often persecuted again, 
enjoyed high stations at the different courts of the Spa- 
nish monarchs for nearly a hundred years. In the 
middle of the fourteenth century, however, the suffer- 
ings of the despised race became intolerable ; and tens 
of thousands professed publicly a religion which, in 
their hearts, they hated and abhorred to the uttermost. 
These were called ** Novos Christianos,”” or New Chris- 
tians; or, together with the new converts from , the 
Moors, ‘‘ Maranos;" aud this latter name was more 
common among the people than the first. | 

It is a well-known fact, that the Maranos, who were 
Jews in their hearts, held secret meetings on cer‘ain 
days and at certain places, to worship God according to 
their own conviction. To these meetings none could 
obtain admission except members of similar associations, 
and this only after strict examination. Generally they 
met in public houses, as taverns, hotels, &c., kept by 
one of their own people, in order that their coming and 
going might not excite the attention and suspicion of 
their enemies, and spies of Satan’s tribunal, the 
Inquisition. ‘The room where they met had two en- 
trances : one for the brethren of the same congregation, 
which was never known to a visitor, although he gave 
satisfactory evidences that he was a member of the 
brotherhood, and in consequence of which he obtained 
admission. The other door was for the entrance of 
visitors. They appeared in a peculiar dress, mostly in 
monks’ cowls; and the last rule of precaution which 
they employed was, that whenever visitors from other 
communities were introduced among them, they ap- 
peared all masked, while the visitors were obliged to 
show their faces. In examining visitors who where not 
kndwn to them personally, they used like Freemasons, 
certain signs and pass-words, which, ,together with the 
fact of their being skilled in geometry and architecture, 
makes it most probable that these communities practised 
a kind of freemasonty among themselves.. But there 
are other circumstances which confirm us in that idea: 


The history of that persecuted race, thousands of which 


4 


the world; and 


ended in Auto da fes,” records innymer.hi, .. 
brethren were delivered when ia 
from the most cruel death, even at the foot sf - 
scaffold ; and once, a party of several hundred . 
men, women, and children, who were already 
to be burnt alive on the next morning, were carried off 
mye of Inquisition in Lisbon brought 
n board two vessels which were waiti 1 
landed at Amsterdam. 
ne fact more we will mention, There 

traitors among them, in spite of all the tt apy St 
tion which they employed ; but scarcely one of them 
escaped the avenging dagger. Jsraelite, 


persons, 
sentenced 


DreatTu oF Doctor Jost.—The eminent Jewish his- 

torian, Dr. Jost, of Frankfort-on-the-Maine, is no more 
He expired, after a short illness, on the 20th ult. Jewish 
science has lost in him one of its coryphees. We have this 
week only time to make this melancholy announcement 
At a future period we wiil give a sketch of his life and 
the remarkable literary activity which he displayed, 
Macpesure.—Tue Biste Funp.—We learn from the 
‘A. Z, d. I.” that up to November last 6000 dollars were 
subscribed towards the publication of cheap Jewish Bibles 
both in the original and a German translation. The latter 
will be that executed by Doctor Philippsohn ; it will, how- 
ever, be revised by a band of scholars previous to its 
publication. 

Hottoway’s Ointment AND ror 
The prevalence of external disease is mournfully attested by 
multitudes, whom riches cannot gladden, and whom poverty 
canuot cow. ‘To all such it should be known that this cooling 
Ointment will arrest any outward inflammation, stay the pro- 
gress of corruption, and heal the terrifying wound. After 
promiscuous trials by thousands of sufferers not one has ever 
yet complained of its having once failed. Holloway’s Ointment 
has conquered and cured inflammatory disorders in all parts of 
saved the precious lives of thousands 


diseases which have afflicted the frame for a long time,*or 
contaminated the blood, Holloway’s Pills should aly: be 
taken, as they act internally as favourably as the ment 
externally. 
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\ \ J ANTED, a Jewish COOK who thoroughly understands 


her duties, or a Christian who has lived in a Jewish i 
A personal character will be required. Apply tha 
10 and 12 in the morning at Harley-house, Brunswick-place, Re- 


gent,s-Park. 
and H. ISAACS, MERCHANTS and COMMISSION 


AGENTS, 774, Queen-street, Melbourne, and 
Auckland, New Zealand. yand Queen-street, 


INVENTORS.—Office for obtaining 
J “atents, at home ‘and abroad, Registration of Designs, a 
Copyright.—Mr. M. HENRY, Mem. Soc. Arts, Patent Apent, $4, 
Fleet-street, E.C., London. ' Pamphlet of information sent free. 
Business transacted by correspondence, for convenience of Inven- 
tors, in the Country. Drawings prepared. Mr. Henry has had 
many years’ experience of the practice of his prefession. 


CITY OF LONDON CHANDELIER MANUFACTORY 
172, Bishorseate Street Wiraout. 
J. L. HARRIS, | 
(Late five years practical Manager to Defries and Sons~, 
ANUFACTURER of every description of CHANDE: 
LIER, BRACKETS, and LAMPS, for GAS, OIL 
and CANDLE, suitable for Home, Colonial, and all Foreign 
Markets. 
Punctuality and despatch guaranteed. 
An elegant assortment in the Show-rooms, always on view, 


— — 


TO MERCHANTS, WHOLESALE JEWELLERS, AND FAC. 
TORS, IN ENGLAND, AMERICA, AND THE COLONIES. 


B L. JOSEPH, 48, Sr. Pauy’s Square, Biramincuan 
» (late of wiverpool) offers his services as BUYER of eve 
description of JEWELLERY, WATCHES, and HARDWARE 
GOODS, manufactured in Birmingham and its neighbourhood. 
B. L. J., having been engaged for many years past in these various 
trades, is enabled to offer to those who may require his services the 
advantages of a long and valuable experience. 

a orders his be attended to and executed 
with punctuality and dispatch. In directing letters 


S SILVER, COOK and CONFECTIONER, begs to inform 
» the public that in fature all business will be carried on at 
No, 39, Middlesex-street, Aldgate. 

All kinds of French, Italian, and German Pastry and Confectionery 7 
Wedding Dinners, Breakfasts, Balls, and Dejeuners, and Parties 
supplied in the first-class Foreign or English style, Ices, Jellies 
or Blanc-manges. On all public occasions, weddings and private 

arties, the greatest satisfaction has been expressed a the manner 
in which Mr. S. has served the entertainments, All kinds of Con. 
fectionery manufactured on Mr. Silver's own premises, 

N.B.—No connection with the shop in Gravel-lane* 


ORGERY AND FRAUD.—Understanding 
that there is at an attempt being made 
ses a by some unprinciple parties in our city to deceive 
7) ws 5 the public with an inferior Starch, made up in 
5 | packets closely resembling the GLENFIELD 
mF 5 | STARCH, we consider it our duty to warn our fair 
f= as @ | readers to be careful when purchasing to see that the 
A262, | word “GLenrietp,” and the maker’s name, “ Ro- 
= 8 of | BERT WoTHERSPOON,” is on every package, as none 
© $.85 | others are genuine. 


R. BUCHAN’S DOMESTIC MEDICINES.—Patent 
Sugar Coated VEGETABLE PILLS, Vegetable SKIN 
OINTMENT, and Concentrated Vegetable ESSENCE, for 
purifying the Blood, Regulating the Bowels, and Removing 
all Vitiated Humours, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Rheu- 
matism, Gout, Scerbutic Affections, Costiveness, Skin Eruptions, 
deep-seated Ulcers, and all Diseases of the Nervous System, from 
whatever cause, &c., affording at once a new lease of life to the 
sickly and aged of both sexes, whilst in addition imparting a 
beautiful and clear complexion, so anxiously sought for by all. 
Proved by the sworn testimonies made before the Lord Mayor of 
London, and sitting Magistrates, Sold by Buchan and Co., Pas 
tentees, 22, Newman-street, Oxford-street, London, W., and all 
chemists in town and country. Prices :—Pills, per box, 1s. 14d, 
2s, 9d., aud 1ls.; Ointment, per pot, 1s 14d., and 3s Od. ; Essence, 
bottle, 11s., or family bottlecontaining four times that quantity, 
s. Wholesale Agents:—Barclay, 75, Farringdon-Stree, &c., &c. 
Just published, gratis, or post free for one stamp, to be had of all 
Agents, and at 22, Newman-street, Extracts from Dr. Buchan’s. 
Vork, containing instructions for the cure of every ailment in- 
cidenta] to man, woman, or child. 
A Physician and Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, &e., 
(registered under the New Medical Act) attends daily, as above, to 
give advice without fee to those purchasing W, Buchan and Co.'s 


edicines. 
London: Printed and Published by the Proprietor, ABRAHAM 
Bentsen, Ph. e* at his Office, 7, Bevis Marks, St. Mary Axe, 


in the. Parish of Allhallows, in the City of London, (£,C ) 
London: Friday, December 7, 1860, vy. S. M. Isaacs, 694, 


’ Houlston-street, New York, Agent for the United States of 
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